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FOREWORD 


This work of Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, entitled “Education 
in Mexico City during the Sixteenth Century,” is a series of lec- 
tures delivered by him before the Mexican Academy, and later 
published in book form by the Government of Mexico. This 
scholarly contribution to the early history of civilization in America 
is very rare and has hitherto never appeared in the English 
language. 

Icazbalceta discusses here the educational work done by the 
Franciscans, the Augustinians and the Jesuits among the Indians 
of Mexico City. The founding of primary schools, colleges, and 
the University of Mexico he treats fully. lie describes the sys- 
tems of instruction the courses studied, the professors and their 
qualifications, the books printed, the progress of philosophy, 
science and the arts, the philological studies carried on by the 
friars in all the native languages. The work is a magnificent 
tribute to the Catholic Church and her clergy by Mexico’s most 
distinguished historian. He is also the author of a precious “Col- 
lection of Unedited Documents for the History of Mexico,” 
“Mexican Bibliography of the Sixteenth Century” and a “Dic- 
tionary of Terms used in Mexico.” 

The translator of the following work and the president of this 
Society wish to acknowledge with deep gratitude the kind per- 
mission granted by Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, the editor of Histori- 
cal Records and Studies of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society of New York, to reprint this interesting contribution also 
as a publication of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. 


Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

President of the Society and 

Chairman of the Commission 



EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta 
Translated by Walter J. O’Donnell, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

Editor’s Note: — The Spanish title of the book here translated is as fol- 
lows : 

“La Instruccion Publica en La Ciudad de Mexico, Durante El Siglo 
XVI: Discurso leido por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta en las juntas de 
la Academia Mexicana Correspondente de la Real de Espaha, celebrada 
los dias 6 de Junio, 20 del mismo, y 4 de Julio de 1882.” 

The English translation of this complete title is: 

“Education in the City of Mexico During the Sixteenth Century: A 
discourse read by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta at the meetings of the 
Academia Mexicana Correspondiente de La Real de Espana, on June 4 
and 20, and July 4, 1882.” 

The work was published by the Mexican Government in 1893. Prior 
to its publication, the author carefully went over the entire manuscript, 
recording in it all his source material. Icazbalceta is regarded as a most 
pains-taking and accurate historian. He died in 1894. 

I 

Whatever be our opinion about Aztec civilization we can have 
no doubt that Aztec civilization exercised no influence on Mexican 
education nor on Mexican literature. A people altogether anal- 
phabetic, illiterate, and unable either to preserve or to transmit 
knowledge except through an oral tradition, that was aided partly 
by an imperfect system of hieroglyphics, can make very little 
progress in intellectual culture. 

Among the Aztecs, schools, in the strict sense of the word, were 
unknown. The colleges for young men and young women, which 
were, as a rule, annexed to the temples, were retreats or shelters, 
established and directed by the priests for their own gain. The 
young women looked after the cleanliness of the temples, and 
busied themselves with domestic duties. Though sound moral 
principles were impressed upon them, nothing was taught them 
that furthered the development of their intelligence. Unfortun- 
ately, there existed the Cuicoyan, a school for girl-singers and 
dancers, which was an official house of prostitution. 

The young men, however, were divided into two classes, ac- 
cording as they went to the Calmecac, or, to the Telpuchalli. The 
Calmecac was a kind of college for nobles who aided the priests. 
These young men received instruction in the complicated ritual 
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of the nation, learned the songs, in which was preserved the record 
of the principal national events or incidents, and studied hierogly- 
phic writing. In the Telpuchalli, which was almost wholly a 
military school, the young men and women of the middle class 
received a similar education, though not so extensive, a one. In 
these houses, except with a slight difference in the Telpuchalli, 
there reigned the rigid discipline of the Aztecs, whose fierce char- 
acter left its stamp on everything. 

Schools for orators, philosophers, and poets, of which the Tez- 
cocan historians make mention, existed, probably, only in the im- 
agination of those writers. The Canticles of the great king Nez- 
ahualcoyotl have come down to us entirely lacking the require- 
ments that sound criticism demands before it can declare them 
authentic, historical documents. If the Aztecs, during the years 
immediately preceding the Spanish Conquest, had attained so high 
a degree of culture, it is totally incomprehensible that not a single 
individual remained to preserve that intellectual culture, and to 
give, through the medium of writing which the Spaniards had 
brought to Mexico, an account of it. Though Indian annalists or 
chroniclers were not wanting among the Azetcs, we do not know 
of any philosophers, orators, or poets who came from these an- 
cient academies. If these schools actually existed, and, if they 
produced philosophers, orators, and poets, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that both the schools and the pupils disappeared at the death 
of the founders of these schools. 

How much astronomical knowledge the Aztecs possessed is as 
yet not thoroughly known; nor has it been possible to set the 
limits and bounds either to what they inherited from the ancient 
peoples, or to what they themselves discovered. At all events, 
the Aztecs seemingly paid careful attention to oratory, because, 
as a people, they were ceremonious and formal to the point of 
weariness. I do not admit, however, as wholly genuine, the long- 
winded speeches that have been preserved for us, especially by 
Fathers Olmos, Sahagun, and Mendieta. In general it is to be 
noted that the recently converted Indians were accustomed to 
give, as having been received from their forefathers, speeches of 
the kind that they had heard from the missionaries. Hence, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, both in the paintings and in the 
accounts which we have, what is purely original ; that is, what is 
purely Aztec. But, whatever may have been the intellectual at- 
tainments of the Aztecs, the fact is that these attainments were 
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limited to a very small number of individuals. There was no 
primary education. We find no mention of schools for the poor 
people, who vegetated in the most profound ignorance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was not anything to teach them. All that these 
people needed to know was how to work, and to shed their blood 
in the sacrifices. 

The first Spanish missionaries found upon their arrival in Mex- 
ico this great multitude of uneducated people whom it was neces- 
sary to convert and to civilize as quickly as possible. There were 
only twelve missionaries to care for millions of children and adults 
who with one voice were asking for light — a light that could not 
be denied them. With the missionaries the question was not merely 
one of giving the Indians mental culture, but of giving them spirit- 
ual culture. Mental culture, though of very great importance, may 
not occupy the first place in any scheme of education. That place 
of honor the culture of the soul holds — that culture which opens 
the eyes of the Indian and causes him to follow the path that leads 
to salvation. 

From the very first, the situation was indeed grave; actually it 
was very serious, because the missionaries did not know the lan- 
guage of the Indians. But for those who are animated by the love 
for souls, there are no insuperable difficulties. Those venerable 
men soon acquired a knowledge of the Aztec language, and gradu- 
ally learned the languages of the other Indians. They understood 
— it were better to say they divined — the particular character of 
the people, so that, at one and the same time, they converted, in- 
structed, and protected them. 

The first missionaries, as well as those who came after them, 
were not, it is certain, ordinary men ; almost all of them were men 
of great learning. Many of them, such as Fathers Tecto, Gaona, 
Focher, Veracruz, and others, had had brilliant careers either as 
professors or prelates. They came from most illustrious families , 
three of them, Gante, Witte, and Daciano, were of royal^ blood. 
All these men gave up the brilliant prospects which their pro- 
fessions held out to them in Spain; they entirely forgot about the 
high cost of their own education, and gladly gave themselves to 
the education of the poor helpless Indians. What honored pro- 
fessor today would accept a position in a primary school in an 
obscure village? 

The Franciscans everywhere built temples to the true God, 
and along with the temples they erected schools for the children. 
In the building of their convents, they followed a definite plan. 
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The church extended from east to west ; on the north, and forming 
a square with the church, was the school with its dormitories and 
chapel. The large patio between the church and the school was 
used for classes in Christian Doctrine; the adult Indians before 
going to work, daily received instruction in the patios from the 
friars. In the patio also, instruction was given to the sons of 
the macehuales or plebian Indians. The school-building proper was 
reserved for the sons of the lords and nobles. That reservation, 
however, the friars did not carry out rigorously. 

At first, the friars experienced great difficulties in getting the 
children to attend the schools. These difficulties arose from the 
fact that the Indians were not yet capable of appreciating the new 
discipline. Consequently, they would not send their children to 
the monasteries. The friars invoked the aid of the civil authority 
to force the chieftains and nobles to send their children to school. 
This appeal to the civil authority was not in vain and the Fran- 
ciscans have the honor of establishing for the first time on this 
continent and in the world the system of compulsory education. 
Many of the nobles, not wishing to send their children to school, 
and not daring to disobey the law, compromised by sending, as 
though they were their own children, the sons of their servants 
and vassals. In the course of time, however, the nobles realized 
that these macehuales, who had received an education, had a de- 
cided advantage over their own sons. As a consequence, the 
nobles sent their sons to the monasteries, and even insisted that 
they be admitted. 

The children lived in dormitories erected near the schools. 
Some of the dormitories were large enough to accomodate from 
800 to 1000 pupils. The friars devoted their attention to the 
children who because of their age, were docile and quick to learn. 
In the children the friars found most useful helpers and it was not 
long before they employed them as teachers. The chieftains of 
each district brought the adult Indians to the patios, where they 
remained during the hours allotted for religious instruction. When 
the instructions had ended, the Indians were free to take up their 
daily occupations. The Indians during the time that they were 
being taught the Catechism were divided into groups, and over each 
group was placed one of the best instructed children, who taught 
the adults of his group the lesson learned from the missionary. 

It is only natural that religious instruction should be the first 
that was given. But, as the friars and pupils did not understand 
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one another’s language, the friars hit upon the odd idea of teach- 
ing the Indians the four principal prayers, the Pater Noster, the 
Ave Maria, the Credo, and the Salve in Latin. The motive be- 
hind this strange determination has not been discovered. The 
teaching was supplemented by signs; from it, one may conjecture, 
was derived little or no fruit. Anxious to hasten the instruction, 
and fully cognizant that whatever was learned through visual in- 
struction deeply impressed itself upon the mind, the friars planned 
at once to paint on canvas the chief mysteries of Catholic Faith. 
Fray Jacobo de Tastera, a Frenchman, though unacquainted with 
the Aztec language, was the first so it seems to employ visual 
instruction. He set before the Indians the painted canvas, and 
then an Indian, who was somewhat versed in Spanish, explained 
to the others the meaning of the pictures. The other friars fol- 
lowed the example of Fray Jacobo, and this system of education 
continued in use for a long time. 

II 

Teaching the Fundamentals of Religion 

The friars used also to hang on the walls of the schools religious 
pictures, and the missionary pointed with a yard-stick to the pic- 
ture illustrative of the doctrine that he was explaining. The 
Indians, long accustomed to hieroglyphic paintings, adopted them 
in the Writing of Catechisms and prayer books for their own use. 
They varied, however, the ancient forms, and often inserted 
words written in European characters. As a result, there arose 
a species of mixed writing, curious examples of which are still 
preserved. In order not to forget anything at the time of making 
their Confessions, the Indians employed this same method in 
writing down their sins. 

The use of drawings and paintings was so well liked by the 
Indians that it was continued into the seventeenth century. In 
1575, Archbishop Moya de Contreras, whose Episcopal Bulls had 
not yet arrived from Spain, supplied the defect of Bulls with 
figurative paintings. Well on into the seventeenth century. Fray 
Juan Bautista, the distinguished Franciscan writer, had these 
drawings engraved so that they could be given to the Indians 
when they came for instruction in Christian Doctrine. 

Not much time elapsed, however, before the first religious mis- 
sionaries in Mexico knew the language sufficiently to make them- 
selves understood. After they had become proficient in the 
language, the}^ translated into it the teachings of Christianity. 
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As a result, education entered upon a new and more fruitful 
course. 

The distinction which the friars made between the nobles and 
the macehuales did not have its origin in any unjust preference 
for the nobles ; it was based on thoroughly sound arguments. The 
friars realized that the children of the poor had no need of any 
extensive learning, because they would never have to govern the 
Republic. They fully appreciated the necessity of teaching the 
Indian children as quickly as possible the fundamentals of religion 
so that the children might have more time in which to help their 
parents in the difficult task of earning their daily bread. The sons 
of the nobles were not needed at home. Hence, they could spend 
in school all the time that was necessary for the acquiring of 
knowledge that would fit them to discharge public offices. The 
arguments upon which was based the distinction between the nobles 
and the macehuales the friars used with more telling force when 
they formed the decision to give the adult Indians very brief 
courses of instruction. The Spaniards allowed the Indians scarcely 
sufficient time even for this short instruction, and forced them, 
from greed rather than from any other motive, to work in the 
fields and in the mines. Apart from the distinction between the 
nobles and the macehuales, the friars classified their pupils ac- 
cording to mental standards and attainments. They were un- 
willing to spend their limited time in giving higher education to 
those who, in the primary grades, had demonstrated their inabil- 
ity to advance farther. Among the girls, however, no distinction 
of the kind was made for there was need of none. The girls were 
taught in common; at first, in the patios; later, in the schools 
that were erected for them. 

The dominant instruction, as we have seen was religious. If 
we reflect that in religious instruction there is comprised all the 
knowledge of individual and social duties necessary for man’s 
present and future happiness, we shall not greatly regret the lack 
of further instruction. At all events, it was not long before the 
Indians received instruction in the other branches of learning. 
Upon the arrival of missionaries in 1524 there was probably not a 
single native who knew what writing was. The soldiers, even if 
they were able to teach the letters, assuredly did not take the trouble 
to do so. A fevc years passed before the missionaries could rem- 
edy this defect in education. In 1544, Bishop Zumarraga ex- 
pressed the wish that the “Doctrina” of Fray Pedro de Cordoba be 
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translated into the language of the Indians. The work was trans- 
lated, and great hope was entertained that the translation would 
bear generous fruit “because there are so many Indians who 
know how to read.” Surely, ten or twelve years are a shoit 
space of time in which a handful of very busy missionaries could 
accomplish so much. Of the rapid progress which the Indians 
made in writing, music, and even in Latin, contemporary authors 
are most reliable witnesses. 

It is not out of place here to speak of all that the illustrious 
Flemish lay-Brother, Fray Pedro de Gante, blood relative of the 
Emperor, Charles V, did in behalf of education. He was the 
founder, not, as is commonly supposed, of the College of San 
Juan de Letran, but of the famous college of San Francisco de 
Mexico. This college, which flourished for half a century was 
erected as was the custom, behind the Conventual church. It ex- 
tended toward the north and was contiguous to the historic Chapel 
of San Jose de Belem de Naturales— the best church in Mexico, 
not excepting the ancient Cathedral. 

In this college Gante assembled as many as a thousand children 
to whom he gave both secular and religious education. After 
classes in Latin, music, and chant had been added to the curriculm, 
the college became of great service to the friars. From it they 
obtained musicians and singers for all the churches. 

Not content with working only for the children, Pedro de Gante 
gathered together the adults, for whom he established a school of 
trades, and fine arts. He provided the churches with religious 
paintings, statuary, embroidered vestments, crosses, candle-sticks, 
and with many other objects that are necessary for Divine worship. 
Frequently, the designs on the vestments were made in that ex- 
quisite feather-work in w'hich the Indians were so expert. He 
was also able to supply workmen for the construction of churches ; 
in his school, he had painters, sculptors, carvers, stone-cutters, 
carpenters, embroiderers, tailors, shoe-makers, and other trades- 
men, of whom he was not only the supervisor but the teacher. The 
Herculean labors of this lay-Brother arouse in us the profoundest 
admiration. Without resources other than his indomitable energy, 
which was born of flaming charity, he built, and, for many years 
maintained, a magnificent church, a hospital, and a huge establish- 
ment which was, at the same time, a school of primary education, 
a college for higher education, a home for religious training, a 
trades-school, and an academy of fine arts ; in a word, a center of 
civilization. 
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The friars overlooked nothing that would spread among the na- 
tives the knowledge of the true religion. Considering, on the one 
hand, that the Indians were, as yet, a semi-idolatrous people, long 
habituated to the frequent solemnities of their bloody cult, and, 
on the other, that for many of them who did not know how to 
read, a living presentation of the mysteries of Faith was, from an 
educational point of view, conducive of great fruit, the missionaries 
instituted religious plays. These plays, at first, were given in the 
churches; later, in the porticos of the churches; finally, in the open 
air, because no church could accommodate the great crowds that 
came to see them. Now that the plays were put on in the open 
air, the Indians availed themselves of the opportunity to display 
along the street that led to the spot where the play was enacted, 
their skill in making decorations from branches of trees, in build- 
ing artificial forests, floral arches of varied designs, and altars, and 
in demonstrating their music and dances. 

The missionaries have left us very interesting accounts of these 
festivals. The play was usually presented on a stage. At times, 
however, the stages were dispensed with, because of the imp>os- 
sibility of erecting a stage large enough to suit the requirements 
of the play. The ancient chroniclers not only have preserved the 
general idea of these festivals, but also give a particular account 
of several of them. Although the texts of the plays are, un- 
fortunately, missing, sufficient is known of them to understand 
both their plot and their structure. 

Ordinarily, passages from Sacred Scripture were presented. 
If we judge from the data that have come down to us, these plays 
were not dramas in the true sense of the word. If the event 
portrayed in them were an actual happening, it was presented in 
the way in which it was narrated in Holy Scripture; but if the 
event were an imaginary one, it was presented as it was supposed 
to have taken place. To the imaginative plays belongs the one which 
deals with the conquest of Jerusalem by Charles V. This play 
was staged with great pomp in Tlaxcala in the year 1549. The 
actors, whose number occasionally went into the thousands, were 
the Indians, and, seemingly, they played their parts not badly. 
As a matter of fact, acting was not something new to the Indians. 
Prior to their conversion to Christianity, the Indians employed 
histrionics in their religious festivals, and composed, after their 
own fashion, farces and interludes. Apparently, the friars wrote 
plays or translated them, adapting them to the circumstances and 
character of the audience. 
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Famous among the plays was the Auto del Juicio Final, com- 
posed in the Mexican language by the famous missionary friar, 
Andres de Olmos. It was staged in the chapel of San Jose, in 
the presence of the viceroy Mendoza, Bishop Zumarraga, and a 
large assembly of people, both from Mexico and the surrounding 
territory, who drew, as the chronicler remarks, great fruit from 
its presentation. Fray Juan Bautista, the historian Fray Juan de 
Torquemada, and even the students in the college of Tlaltelolco 
wrote plays of this kind. Plays had so great an appeal to the 
Indians that the missionaries continued to stage them even in 
the succeeding centuries. The custom of presenting plays, not, 
however, in spoken form, but in pantomime, continued until our 
own day. Of all that ancient literature, there remains only a 
Villancico which was preserved by Father Motolinia. 

The zealous Bishop Zumarraga was not satisfied with this 
elementary religious training. He aspired to higher things for 
the Indians. So warmly did he espouse the cause of their higher 
education that he wrote to the Emperor these significant words; 
“The thought that is uppermost in my mind, toward which my 
will more and more inclines, and in support of which all my 
powers battle, is that in this city and in every diocese there be a 
college for Indian boys in which grammar, at least, will be taught ; 
that there be also a monastery of a size to accommodate a large 
number of girls.” 

In so far as his own province was concerned, the Bishop carried 
into effect, without any delay, the first part of his ardent desire. 
Overcoming all the difficulties that were thrown into his path, he 
succeeded in opening in Tlatelolco, on January 6, 1536, the College 
of Santa Cruz, which is adjacent to the Franciscan Convent. On 
the day of its opening, the school had an enrollment of sixty 
pupils, and the number of students kept constantly increasing. 
Besides religious and moral training, the course of studies embraced 
reading, writing, Latin grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, music, and 
the study of medicine as practiced by the Mexicans. On the 
faculty of the college were men of great eminence : Fray Arnaldo 
de Basacio, a Frenchman; Fray Garcia de Cisneros, the first 
Provincial of the Franciscans in Mexico, and one of the first 
twelve Franciscans who came to Mexico; Fray Andres de Olmos, 
the celebrated linguist and companion of Bishop Zumarraga (he 
died with the reputation for sanctity) ; Fray Juan de Gaona, a 
distinguished pupil of the University of Paris, as humble as he 
was learned ; Fray Juan de Focher, a Frenchman and a doctor of 
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laws from the University of Paris, and the oracle of the primitive 
church in Mexico; the illustrious writer, the Venerable Fray Ber- 
nardino de Sahagun, who was a father to the Indians and spent 
his whole life in teaching them. 

Under professors of such distinction there were developed most 
proficient native scholars, who subsequently became teachers not 
only in the college itself but in the monasteries. In the monastic 
houses there was a lack of teachers for the young Religious, be- 
cause of the fact that the old friars were busily engaged in caring 
for the spiritual welfare of the Indians. At this period of the 
Church in Mexico, the Indians were not allowed to receive the Re- 
ligious habit of the various Orders. Consequently, the pupils of 
these Indian professors in the monasteries were Spaniards or 
Creoles. Without arousing the least envy, the indigenous race 
became the teacher of its conquerors, — an historical fact that 
merits the deepest consideration. 

The missionaries discovered in the College of Santa Cruz 
teachers of the Mexican language who taught the language more 
efficiently because they had been instructed in other branches of 
learning. From the college, the missionaries secured secretaries and 
collaborators in their literary works. The missionaries also found 
in the college compositors such as Diego Adriano and Agustin de 
la Fuente, who actually set up type more correctly than the 
Spanish typesetters. Bishop Zumarraga brought the first printing 
press to Mexico, and before the close of the sixteenth century the 
college in Tlatelolco had a printing press of its own. This college 
passed through many vicissitudes, and finally went out of existence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Ill 

First School for Girls 

It is now time to glance at what was done educationally for the 
Indian girls. At first, the girls, who had been gathered together 
in the patios, were divided into groups. Over each group of girls 
was placed a boy, competent to teach them Christian Doctrine. 
Later, the girls discharged the office of teacher. The friars, 
realizing the difficulties of such a system of instruction, established 
houses for young girls and widows, and placed a Spanish matron 
in charge of them. Notable among these houses was the one at 
Texcoco. In eight or nine towns of his diocese. Bishop Zumar- 
raga founded schools for girls. 

In 1530, the Empress, at the insistence of the Bishop, sent to 
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Mexico six pious women, heatas, to act as teachers of the Indian 
girls. The Bishop brought with him from Spain, in 1534, six 
more women. By order of the Court, the asylum or house for 
girls was built in the center of the city. The location of the asylum 
greatly displeased the Indians, who were accustomed to bring up 
their daughters, especially the daughters of the chieftains, with 
great strictness. The Indians did not like the idea of having their 
daughters live uncloistered in the midst of the bustle and the noise 
of the Spanish population. Unwillingly they gave their daughters 
to the schools, and they took advantage of the least opportunity 
to withdraw them. The teachers, not being nuns, leadily quit 
their employment to take up better positions in the homes of the 
Spaniards. Despite the serious efforts which the Bishop made to 
maintain the establishment, it went out of existence ten years after 
its foundation. 

Grieved at seeing that the girls were being brought up without 
education, and that they were being subjected to a life of shame 
for the profit of their parents, Zumarraga, along with the other 
Bishops, urged upon the Emperor the foundation of a convent 
for nuns. The convent, adequately cloistered, was to be located 
in a retired spot, and the nuns were to have charge of the educa- 
tion of the Indian girls. The Bishop generously offered his small 
resources to aid the foundation, but the Emperor did not see fit to 
allow the establishment to be created. 

The girls no longer needed the careful attention that they re- 
quired when the missionaries first came to Mexico. Their parents 
had now become Christians, and the girls were educated in their 
own homes. The girls who came from the early colleges now 
served to teach the other girls. Moreover, these native teachers 
had this decided advantage over the teachers who came from 
Castile, that both teachers and pupils spoke the same language. 
Their knowledge, it is true, was not very extensive. Some of the 
girls knew how to read. But, as a general rule, their knowledge 
did not go beyond that of the Catechism and domestic duties. In 
the words of one of the missionaries, “They were not taught more 
than was necessary to get married, to sew, and to till the soil. 
But, they came out devout girls, well adorned with the fine virtues 

of Vi^omanhood. _ • i 

That the Indian girls received so limited an education should 

not cause surprise. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and even much later, women generally received a very meagre 
education. 
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Superhuman as may appear to us the efforts which the mis- 
sionaries made in behalf of the Indians, we shall never be able to 
appreciate adequately those efforts unless we take into considera- 
tion all the circumstances in which the friars found themselves. 
Teaching, at best, is a most difficult profession. For its proper dis- 
charge, all the time and attention are needed that can be given to 
it. The friars were able to take up teaching, not as a distinct 
separate occupation, but as one of the many duties that weighed 
heavily upon them every day. At the same time that they were 
conducting schools, they had to attend primarily to the performance 
of their sacerdotal duties : the wiping out of idolatry ; the saying 
of Mass; the recitation of the Divine Office; preaching; catechis- 
ing ; baptizing immense crowds of children and adults ; hearing 
Confessions ; witnessing marriages ; visiting the sick ; and burying 
the dead. In the fulfilling of these obligations, the friars often 
had to walk long distances. Difficult, if not impossible, is it to 
understand how these men were able to stand up under such hard- 
ships. True it is that, with the difference of their religious habit, 
the friars belonged to the iron-race of the Conquistadores. But, 
how could they find time for accomplishing so much? By giving 
themselves no rest. They were not looking for eulogies, for they 
had not need of such things. Had they, however, met with co- 
operation and support from their brethren and the Spanish laymen, 
their task would have been less arduous and painful. 

There were, unfortunately, many laymen, clerics, and Religious, 
members of the Franciscan Order as well as of other Orders, who 
tenaciously opposed the friars in their teaching the Indians more 
than what was necessary for salvation. They censured them for 
giving the Indians higher education, and accused the good mis- 
sionaries of placing in the reach of a people so incapable as the 
Indians, dangerous materials from which would result errors in 
Faith and peril for Society. The one fact of importance in the 
whole case is that the opponents of higher education, without wish- 
ing to do so, have left us the best evidence of the wide success 
which the friars obtained. In their discussions of the dangers at- 
tendant upon the instruction of the Indians, the opponents of this 
instruction relate frankly the great good which the friars had ac- 
complished. The first missionaries, understanding thoroughly the 
character of the Indians, warmly upheld their own opinion, and 
in the end caused it to triumph. This controversy, however, re- 
tarded and lessened the progress of the important work of educa- 
tion. 
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At this point I wish to digress briefly from the theme of this 
essay to answer a question that is concerned more with history 
than with education. The question is often asked ; How does it 
happen that the Indians, to whose education so much labor and 
care were devoted, to whom had been given the means of elevat- 
ing themselves physically and morally, how does it happen that 
they have not arisen, and are not arising, from their ignorance 
and their obscure condition? In order to explain this seeming 
contradiction, we shall consider the evolution of the new society 
that was coming into existence. 

During the conquest of Mexico and after the conquest, two 
races, the Spanish and the Indian, entirely distinct and separate, 
were living closely together. These two races did not delay long 
in intermingling. History affords abundant proof of the inter- 
mingling of races during periods of conquests, particularly when 
there is a wide difference in the education of the conquering race 
and in that of the conquered people. The better class of people 
among the indigenes, who realized more readily the intellectual 
superiority of the Conquistadores, immediately sought matrimonial 
alliances with them, adopted their language, imitated their customs, 
and held it a glory to be “regarded as Spaniards.” They even 
looked down upon those individuals of their own race who still 
adhered to the ancient method of living. These marriages, whether 
lawful or unlawful on the part of the Spaniards, with the better 
class of Mexican people who were of noble extraction and who 
were enlightened with European education, had, as a natural re- 
sult, the creation of a new race, the Mestizo. The Mestizos, at 
first as lowly and abject as they afterwards were powerful, de- 
spised and even tyrannized the Indians. Of the Indians there re- 
mained only the dregs of the low and ignorant people who exist 
in all nationalities, even in those that today have acquired the 
highest degree of culture. The decadence of the Religious Orders 
brought on a corresponding lack of strength and vigor in the 
education over which these Orders had charge. Secular priests 
who were replacing the old friars as teachers, though they main- 
tained many schools in their parishes, were no longer the men that 
their predecessors had been. Just as the splendid edifices of 
Spanish colonization in America remained incomplete, so did the 
work of education in New Spain remain incomplete. 

There are other persons who look for the immediate fruit of 
the education given to the Indians by the friars. Not seeing it 
clearly and instantly, they infer that the fruit was negative. 
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“Where are,” they ask, “the superior men who came from those 
schools and colleges?” We answer that superior men abound 
nowhere; if they do appear, it is only when the general level of 
education had been raised to a determined plane. In a numerous 
and almost illiterate people, great efforts were required tO' raise 
the level of education. Long before that desired level was reached, 
the race had begun to dissolve, and to amalgamate with the con- 
quering race. Nevertheless, no small results were obtained from 
this education. A very large number of individuals acquired 
knowledge which before had been lacking to them, and they were 
in a position to impart that knowledge to others. From the College 
of Tlatelolco went out native mayors and governors for the towns 
of their own people; teachers for the Indians and for the Spanish 
youths or Creoles. The Spanish youths or Creoles received, per- 
haps, from those native teachers the initial guidance which, later, 
led them to positions of eminence in the Church. Those same 
teachers helped greatly to create an important part of our litera- 
ture, viz., the admirable philological works of the missionaries. 
Moreover, will any one state with assurance that history has pre- 
served for us the complete record of all that was done and 
written in those early centuries? 

The licentiousness of military life and the dearth of Spanish 
women produced, as we have said, a few years after the Conquest, 
a multitude of Mestizos, who were, in great part, the offspring of 
vice. Their fathers abandoned them; their mothers, in their ex- 
treme poverty, could not rear them. Frequently the mothers 
murdered them, or at least allowed them, in the words of a Royal 
Cedula, “to wander vagabonds among the Indians. Many of these 
Mestizos, died from mal-nutrition, and others were sacrificed.” 
This evil grew to such an extent that in 1553 the Government, in 
the cedula from which I have just quoted, ordered that the 
Mestizo children, together with their mothers, be housed in suit- 
able lodgings ; and that, if the fathers of the children were known, 
they should be forced to reclaim them and to support them. At 
various intervals this order was repeated. The viceroy, Mendoza, 
finally carried out the royal order by establishing for Mestizos 
the College of San Juan de Letran. The Franciscans had, in front 
of their convent, a hospital for Indian boys. This hospital the 
viceroy confiscated for his college for Mestizos, promising the 
Franciscans that he would give them a building to which they 
could transfer the hospital, a promise that was never fulfilled. 

In the college there were, besides the abandoned Mestizos, other 
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children whom their parents placed there “to learn Christian 
Doctrine, to read, and to acquire sound morals.” For the main- 
tenance of the college the king set aside rents, although not very 
large, and he gave the college the laws according to which it was 
to be governed. It was hoped that the college would be both a 
home and school for those children, and that the teachers, trained 
in the college, would, on leaving it, establish similar colleges in 
New Spain. Thus, the college had, in a way, the character of a 
normal school. 

Three theologians, selected by the king, governed the college. 
The rectorship of the college rotated annually, and each theologian 
held the office in turn. The other two were councilors. One of 
the councilors had to be a professor in the college, and, on certain 
days, with the aid of the more advanced students, had to teach 
the people Christian Doctrine. The other councilor, assisted by 
three professors or by proficient students, was obligated to teach 
Latin grammar. It was also his duty, subsequent to the founding 
of the University of Mexico, to bring to the university some of 
the most advanced students to continue their courses. Finally, it 
was obligatory on the three theologians to translate works from 
the native languages, and to write grammars and dictionaries of 
these languages. In so far as we know, no grammar or dictionary 
of the native languages ever issued from this college. 

In accordance with the system adopted by the friars with regard 
to the Indians, the students of San Juan de Letran were divided 
into two classes. In the first class were those students who showed 
no ability for learning; they were allowed to remain in college 
for three years, and to learn a trade and the rudiments of educa- 
tion. From the second class six talented boys were chosen an- 
nually from the most intelligent and virtuous students to continue 
for seven years more their literary studies. The college, after 
passing through many serious trials, closed its doors about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

There was, also, an asylum for Mestizo girls, who, by reason 
of their sex, needed greater care than the boys. D. Antonio de 
Mendoza, the founder of this house, placed it in charge of the 
benificent oidor Tejada. Cervantes Salazar speaks of this school 
in the Dialogues which he wrote in 1554. “The girls”, he writes, 
“were kept under strict surveillance ; they learned the arts proper 
of womankind, such as sewing and embroidering, and, at the same 
time, they studied Christian Doctrine. When they are old enough, 
they marry.” It seems that this school served also as an asylum 
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for the Spanish girls, “who, like Magdalens”, as a Royal Cedula 
states, “wandered throughout the land. They were picked up, and 
placed in this college ; over them were placed one or two virtuous 
Spanish women who instructed them in a life of virtue.” Conse- 
quently, it is clear that the Mestizos and the Spanish girls, as 
well as the Indian girls, were educated for the married life in 
which they would become the mothers of families. This asylum, 
which derived its support only from alms, suffered many priva- 
tions until the king set aside an income for its maintenance. 
Furthermore, the king ordered the Viceroy Mendoza to continue 
as he had been doing, favoring with money or employment the 
men who married any of these girls. Where was this establish- 
ment founded? Was it the beginning of that which later and 
until a short time ago was known as Colegio de Ninas? Did it con- 
tinue an independent course until it ceased to exist? These are 
obscure, historical points whose lucidation does not concern us 
in this essay, 

IV 

Widespread Desire for Higher Education 

As time went on, a third race, the Creoles or pure Spaniards 
born in New Spain, came into existence. The adult Spaniards 
came to this country either already educated, or caring little about 
their education, except when there was question of embracing the 
Religious life. In the latter case, they found teachers in the 
convents. The children, however, could not count upon that re- 
course, and remained uneducated. The strict line of demarcation 
that existed between the two races made it impossible for the 
children to assist at classes either with the Indians or with the Mes- 
tizos. As the situation became acute, Spanish teachers, at a salary, 
devoted themselves to teaching in private schools the rudiments of 
education. In the Actas del Ayuntamiento mention is made of 
several schools “to teach the boys how to read and write.” On one 
occasion, measures were taken to prevent the teachers from going 
off with their salaries before they had fulfilled their duties. 

The king, according to the chronicler, Gonzalez Davila, ap- 
pointed about 1536, the university graduate, Gonzalo Vasques de 
Valverde, to teach grammar in Mexico, at an annual salary of 
fifty pesos. History also mentions another graduate, Diego Diaz, 
who, about 1550, was teaching grammar. Dr. Cervantes Salazar, 
and other men of letters, began their professional careers by giv- 
ing private classes. 

The Franciscans had in their convents chairs of Ecclesiastical 
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Science. The Augustinians, however, were the first to establish 
houses of study in which the Spaniards or Creoles who wished 
to join the Order or who had already entered it, could pursue their 
studies. The eldest of these houses of study was the one at 
Tiripitio. It was founded in 1540, and, later, was removed to 
Atotonilco. In 1575, Fray Alonso de la Veracruz established the 
College of San Pablo, of which I shall speak later. 

Twenty-five years after the conquest of Mexico City, there 
were educational institutions and asylums for the Indian and 
Mestizo boys and girls, and there were not wanting teachers who 
devoted themselves to the education of the Creoles. From that 
time, the three races travelled separate paths. But, as in all the 
schools, with the sole exception of the one at Tlatelolco, higher 
education was not given. There was urgent need of an institution 
that would supply this want, and that would open up new vistas 
to the many wide-awake youths who had been pursuing their 
studies in the primary schools. So great was the desire for knowl- 
edge, and so many were the young men who were going to Spain 
to complete their education, that, to quote a letter of the Domini- 
cans to the king, “The country was being depopulated.” Only 
the wealthy families could send their children to Spain. It was 
necessary to train in New Spain men of letters, “because the 
bringing of everything from Spain constituted a difficulty and an 
absurdity.” Widespread was the desire of having in Mexico a 
school for higher education. The city, therefore, petitioned the 
king to establish “a university with all sciences in which the na- 
tives and the sons of Spaniards might be instructed in the Catholic 
Faith and in all knowledge.” It is to be noted that this petition 
places the Indians and the Spaniards on perfect equality, and that 
no mention is made of the Mestizos, who were looked upon as 
inferior to the Indians. 

Whilst the petition was on its way to the Spanish Court, Vice- 
roy Mendoza, at the insistence of the city, appointed teachers to 
give instruction in the subjects that were, at that time, most highly 
esteemed. He encouraged the teachers in the hope that a uni- 
versity enjoying all the faculties would be established. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not know the names of the professors, nor the courses 
which they taught, nor the date on which they began to teach, nor 
the place in which they taught. 

Since the establishment of the University was effected at a time 
when Mendoza was no longer connected with the government, 
many people have robbed him of the glory that is rightfully his. 
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He cleared the ground, and pointed the way for the establishment 
of the University. If ever the history of civilization in Mexico is 
written, few names will shine so brightly in it as the name of 
Mexico’s first viceroy. 

On September 21, 1551, the prince, who afterwards became 
Phillip II, sent to Mexico royal letters patent in which he ordered 
the erection of the University of Mexico. Don Luis de Velasco, 
the successor of Mendoza, had the happiness of carrying out the 
royal command. The solemn opening of the University took 
place on January 25, 1553.^ The various faculties of the Univer- 
sity were opened one after another, because the viceroy and the 
Audiencia wished to honor each faculty by assisting at the first 
class taught in it. 

It was not necessary to bring professors from Spain to head 
the various faculties ; they were to be had in Mexico. The 
oidores, Rodriguez de Quesada and Santillana, were respectively 
the Rector and the Chancellor of the University. The dean of 
theology was the Dominican, Fray Pedro de Pena. On becoming 
the Bishop of Quito, he was replaced by the learned Juan Negrete, 
Master of Arts from the University of Paris and Archdeacon of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral. Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz held 
the chair of Sacred Scripture, and, later, that of Scholastic Theo- 
logy. The Department of Canon Law was headed by Dr. Morones, 
the attorney of the Audiencia; Dr, Melgarejo was, for a time, 
professor of the Gratian Decretals. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Arevalo Sedeno, the Vicar-general of Archbishop Montufar. Dr, 
Frias de Albornoz, a pupil of the famous jurist, D. Diego Covar- 
rubias, held the chair of Roman and Civil Law, while that of 
Arts was occupied by Canon Juan Garcia. Dr. Cervantes Salazar 
was professor of rhetoric, and the Bachellor, Bias de Bustamante, 
a tireless instructor of youth, taught grammar. The faculties of 
medicine and of the Mexican and Otomi languages were later 
added to the University. Almost all of these first teachers in the 
University were men distinguished in literature and in the high 
positions which they were holding. Of their ability there can be 
no doubt. Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz alone is sufficient proof 
of the high intellectual calibre of the professors. 

When the doors of the University were opened, there entered 
a great crowd of young men who had been impatiently awaiting 
the time either to commence or to continue their studies. Cervantes 
Salazar witnesses to this fact in the description which he gives of 
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the University a year after its formal opening. Literary and 
philosophical disputations were soon held. “Worthy of notice”, as 
Cervantes Salazar remarks, “were the warmth and zeal with 
which the students entered into the scholastic discussions which 
only the night brought to a close.” Those in Mexico who held the 
doctoral degree, among whom was Archbishop Montufar, hastened 
to be associated with the University. Nothing was omitted that 
could increase the glory of the school. To it were given all the 
privileges of the University of Salamanca, and the title. Royal 
and Pontifical University. From its halls came many distinguished 
professors and men who occupied exalted positions in Church 
and State. In a word, the University realized the high hopes of 
its founders. It was the home of learning and culture, and it did 
away with the necessity of bringing learned professors from Spain. 
On the contrary, some of its pupils went to Spain, and there shone 
gloriously because of the education they had received in Mexico. 

V 

Arrival of the First Jesuits 

Memorable in the annnals of popular education in Mexico is the 
date, September 28, 1572. On that day the first Jesuits arrived 
in Mexico. Their beginnings were, indeed, very humble, and they 
spent sometime with only a poor church and home. They settled 
almost outside the city in the wretched lodgings of a huge corral 
which the wealthy and gruff Don Alonzo de Villaseca had given 
them. With alms from the faithful, the Jesuits, little by little, 
improved the conditions of their lodgings. The Indians of Tacuba 
built for them their first church, a church with a thatched roof. 
The Fathers had vestments for only one priest, and they said 
Mass with a pewter chalice and paten. By preaching, in which 
Father Diego Lopez excelled, and by teaching Catechism, the 
Jesuits commenced their spiritual labor. The people of Mexico 
City and the nuns of La Concepcion aided them in their cruel 
poverty. 

« While matters were in such a pass. Dr. Francisco Rodriguez 

^ Santos, treasurer of the Metropolitan Cathedral, came to the Jesuit 

Provincial, Pedro Sanchez, to seek admission into the Society of 
Jesus. To the Society he offered all his wealth. Father Sanchez 

° dissuaded him from his undertaking, and refused the donation. 

He advised Father Santos, however, to carry out the project 
which he had already planned, of establishing a college of higher 
education for talented poor boys. Father Santos followed the 
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Provincial’s advice, and on November 1, 1573, he opened, on his 
own property, the College of Santa Maria de Todos Santos. He 
endowed the college with ten burses. These burses were for 
worthy young men, who, having completed their primary studies 
with distinction, were unable financially to prosecute their studies 
farther, and who, if they did not enter prematurely in their re- 
spective professions, would be reduced to extreme want. In the 
college these young men received board and lodging. Conse- 
quently, being free from these worries, they gave themselves 
whole-heartedly, in accordance with the laws and regulations of 
the institution, to intensive study. In the public disputations and 
in the literary seminars they gave evidence of their progress. In 
1700 the college acquired the title and privileges of a major col- 
lege. Until its suppression in 1843, the college was noted for its 
distinguished alumni. 

While Father Sanchez, S.J., was furthering the construction of 
the college, the thought occurred to him of building a seminary. 
Up to this time the Church in Mexico had no seminary. Several 
rich men were deeply stirred by a sermon of Father Sanchez, in 
which he stressed the need of such an institution. These men 
clubbed together and endowed eight burses or scholarships, the 
income from each being one hundred dollars in gold. With these 
scholarships there was founded, on January 1, 1573, the Seminario 
de San Pedro y San Pablo. The Society of Jesus, however, was 
not placed in charge of the seminary. The patrons of the seminary 
chose for its first rector the secular priest. Lie. Jeronimo Lopez 
Ponce. 

Since the seminary had many patrons, it was only natural that 
dissensions and divisions arose among them. As a result of these 
quarrels, the Jesuits, at the request of the Cathedral Chapter, as- 
sumed charge of the seminary. Later, they gave up its direction, 
but afterwards resumed it. 

The seminary was not large enough to accommodate the thirty 
scholarship-students and the many paying students who sought 
admission. To meet these needs, the little seminaries of San 
Miguel, San Bernardo, and San Gregorio were established. The 
location of these seminaries we do not know. They were directed 
by the Jesuits and finally were absorbed into the seminary of San 
Ildefonso. 

Very general, then, as we have seen, was the desire of multiply- 
ing houses of study. In 1575, Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz, O.S.A., 
Mexico’s brightest light in the sixteenth century, built for his 
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Order the great college of San Pablo. With alms his only re- 
source, he bought property and houses, and set up the first build- 
ing. He also wrote the laws and constitutions of the college. He 
gathered together a very select library which had its origin in 
seventy large boxes of books which he himself had brought from 
Spain. To this collection he kept adding all the books that came 
to his notice and that were not in the library. In addition to the 
library, he amassed an excellent collection of globes, maps, and 
scientific instruments. Nor was this library the only one that he 
built. He likewise established the libraries in the convents of 
Mexico, Tiripitio, and Tacambaro. It is said that Fray Alonzo 
had read and annotated nearly all the books in these libraries. 

These rapidly rising institutions doubtlessly tended to discourage 
the Jesuit Provincial, Father Sanchez, who was not getting suf- 
ficient funds to complete the building of the Colegio Maximo, to 
say nothing of resources that would insure its permanent exis- 
tence. Father Sanchez, however, could count with certainty on 
more than three hundred pupils in the primary grades. Not wish- 
ing to lose any more time, he opened the department of primary 
education on October 18, 1574. In the presence of the viceroy, 
the Aiidiencia, the Faculty of the University, the Chapters, the 
Religious Orders, and the citizens in such great numbers that they 
could not enter the church, the solemn inaugural ceremony opened 
with an oration in Latin. Fathers Sanchez and Pedro Mercado 
were the first professors. The appointment of Father Mercado, 
who was a Mexican, caused general satisfaction throughout the 
city. The rapid and astonishing progress made by the pupils, 
ranging from twelve to fourteen years of age, who “composed and 
delivered, at public sessions of the college, Latin pieces in very 
good taste both in prose and in verse”, forced the Jesuits to open 
the departments for higher studies sooner than they had con- 
templated doing. As a matter of fact, on October 19, 1575, a 
course in philosophy was commenced by Father Pedro Lopez of 
Parra. Archbishop Moya signally honored the Jesuits by inviting 
Father Sanchez to give, in the archiepiscopal palace, a course in 
moral theology which was attended by all of the clergy. 

Don Alonzo de Villaseca, the first benefactor of the Jesuits, 
though undecided about making in writing the gift of foundation, 
was not niggardly with his alms. With them and the money re- 
ceived from other citizens the work of the college was able to 
continue. Finally, after many bitter refusals and countless delays, 
Villaseca, on August 29, 1576, gave to the Jesuits in writing the 
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much desired foundation gift of forty thousand dollars. Villaseca 
stipulated that the Colegio Maximo be named San Pedro y San 
Pablo. As a consequence, the Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y 
San Pablo has often been confused with the Seminario de San 
Pedro y San Pablo. In 1612, the Seminario was incorporated into 
the college of San Ildefonso. 

The citizens of Mexico esteemed highly the splendid services of 
the new institution. There were, however, persons of importance, 
who censured the Jesuit Provincial for opening colleges in cities 
where there was no lack of priests and teachers. They asserted 
that the Jesuits should devote themselves to their real work, the 
conversion of the pagan Indian, — a work in keeping with the will 
of the king as manifested in the Royal Cedulas which had ar- 
ranged for the coming of the Jesuits to New Spain. The Pro- 
vincial adduced sound arguments in his own defense. He de- 
clared that the other Religious Orders were devoting themselves 
zealously to the conversion of the pagan Indians, and to the in- 
struction of the Indians, both pagan and Christian. Hence, these 
preoccupations prevented these Religious Orders from taking up 
other work that was no less urgent. There had grown up in 
Mexico a numerous class of people who were sunk in vice and in 
the greatest ignorance. This class of people, made up of a mix- 
ture of all races, and not belonging in reality to any race, had 
no one to care for them. Therefore, it was necessary to give 
priests to that miscreant and profligate class of people. It was no 
less urgent and necessary to correct the vices of many Spaniards 
who were shamelessly going astray and who by their bad ex- 
ample were retarding the conversion of the pagan Indians. In 
the face of such facts the propriety of preaching in the cities was 
self-evident. Although there were many learned and virtuous 
priests in Mexico, many more were needed who would not spurn 
the chance of teaching the Catechism to those who otherwise 
would have no opportunity of learning it. Seminaries and the 
spread of knowledge among the Creoles, argued Father Sanchez, 
helped to overcome the deficiency in the supply of priests. The 
Jesuits, busy as they were with looking after the pressing needs 
of their own houses and churches, had had not time to study the 
native language. The Provincial, indeed, recognized the obliga- 
tion, resting on the Society of converting the pagan Indians, and 
promised that, just as soon as the occasion arose, the work would 
be taken up. Not long afterwards he made good his promise. 
No one today is ignorant of the glorious achievement of the 
Jesuits in the provinces to the north and west of Mexico. 
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To carry out this duty, as well as to silence accusing tongues, 
the Provincial determined to lay the foundation for the Apostolic 
labors of the new institute by ordering all the members of the 
Society to learn the native languages. Some members he sent to 
Huizquilucan to study the Otomi language; others he located in 
Tepozotlan. The Caciques in Tepozotlan aided the Jesuits to 
establish a small seminary. In it were gathered thirty pupils, the 
sons of nobles, who were taught by priests thoroughly conversant 
with the Otomi and Mexican languages. It seems, although it is 
not certain, that the little seminaries of San Bernardo, San Miguel, 
and San Gregorio, which were located in Mexico, had been built 
exclusively for Indians. At any rate, when these seminaries were 
fused into the college of San Ildefonso, the Indians were placed 
in a building annexed to the Colegio Maximo under the title of 
Colegio de San Gregorio. Such was the beginning of that college 
exclusively for Indians, which existed until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The Provincial appointed a special rector for 
the college, and sent one or two priests, and a coadjutor Brother, 
who also was a professor in the college. In addition to these men, 
he gave the college professors of music; and, at one time, even 
teachers of dancing. The Indians were very much given to dances 
in the churches. 

By the close of the century, the Jesuits had built many educa- 
tional institutions outside of Mexico City. As this essay deals 
with education in Mexico City, I shall give only the names of 
these other schools. Pazcuaro, the Episcopal See of Michoacan, 
was the first place outside of Mexico City in which the Jesuits had 
a college. In that city they conducted the ancient seminary of San 
Nicolas, which had been founded by Bishop Quiroga. After the 
transfer of this See to Valladolid, (now Morelia), the Jesuits es- 
tablished a college in V alladolid, though they still continued to 
operate the school in Pazcuaro. In Oajaca they made another 
foundation, which unfortunately suffered many reverses. Bishop 
Alburquerque even publicly excommunicated the Jesuits. A change 
of sentiment, however, was brought about after the Jesuits had 
obtained a favorable decision from the Metropolitan of Mexico 
City. Bishop Alburquerque lifted the excommunication and aided 
the Jesuits in every way possible. The College Espiritu Santo was 
opened in Puebla, on May 9, 1578. The ancient city of Veracruz, 
in which the Society of Jesus also opened a school, lacked neither 
priests nor teachers. In Ulua, the modern city Veracruz, some of 
the Jesuits took up their residence in order to teach Catechism to 
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the sailors and to assist the sick. Not having sufficient funds to 
erect a college in Guadalajara, the Jesuits maintained in that city 
a house of studies which they called a residencia. 

I shall now discuss in detail the spirit and the character of the 
education that was given, and the fruits that were derived from it. 

From what has been said, one gathers that education was en- 
tirely entrusted to the Church. Even if the spirit of the times 
had not demanded it, the circumstances would have made such 
a step necessary. The Conquistadores had subjugated only the 
bodies of the Indians ; the Religious Orders succeeded in the con- 
quest of their souls. The Religious were the friends of the Indian; 
they instructed him both in secular and in religious education. The 
clergy, moreover, were the only ones who could give teachers for 
all the races. The Spanish laymen were rarely capable of teaching. 
Public monies never were sufficient to pay the cost of free govern- 
ment-schooling. The Church presented a solid teaching-body, and 
the government, through choice or necessity, availed itself of the 
inestimable services of the Church. Many of the learned men who 
had come, and were coming from Spain, were ecclesiastics ; others 
received Holy Orders in Mexico. Those who did not become 
priests had not to submit to conditions of life different from those 
to which they had been accustomed, nor had they to adapt them- 
selves to an education distinct from their own. Everything in the 
colony was a perfect reflection of the established order of things 
in the Mother Country. There is no reason to wonder at this^ 
nor to regret it. 

VI 

Books from the First Printing Press 

Conditions in New Spain, at the close of the conquest, impera- 
tively demanded that attention be given to religious education. 
Necessarily, the first instruction was oral, because the pupils did 
not know how to read; and, even if they did, the teachers had no 
books to give them. One can say that the progress of the Indians 
in the knowledge of religion and writing, and the progress of the 
missionaries in the native language, advanced at equal pace. When 
the missionaries had mastered the language, they wrote the first 
textbooks. These books were, at first, intended for the teachers, 
to enable them to express in the language of the pupils what was 
necessary to teach them. Nor was it at all possible that the pupils, 
granting that they now knew how to read, could profit directly 
from the books. The books, due to the absence of the printing 
press, were, of necessity, in manuscript form, and there were 
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scarcely sufficient copies for the teachers themselves. The print- 
ing of the books in Europe was both dangerous and difficult, for 
there were no proofreaders in Europe who knew the native lan- 
guages of Mexico. There is a vague tradition of a “Doctrina” 
composed in Mexican by Pedro de Gante, and printed in Antwerp 
in 1528; and also of an attempt, whether successful or not we do 
not know, to print in Seville about the year 1537 a “Doctrina” 
.written by the Dominican, Eray Juan Ramirez. Soon, however, 
to the great glory of the viceroy Mendoza and the saintly Bishop 
Zumarraga, Mexico had a printing press. It had been brought to 
Mexico by these distinguished gentlemen, and its first output was 
the books which the exigency of the times demanded. From this 
press there came primers, which were used in teaching the Indians 
how to read ; and books of Christian Doctrine, both in Spanish and 
in Mexican. It is only natural and just that these books should 
be textbooks, because textbooks were badly needed. The self- 
same thing would be done today in any country in which condi- 
tions existed similar to those which prevailed in Mexico. Many 
persons, however, affect to look upon these books with derision as 
if they were of little or no value. 

The missionaries, greatly encouraged by having so powerful 
an ally as the printing press, took up with enthusiasm studies in 
philology. It was not long before they advanced from printing 
doctrinal books to the printing of grammars and dictionaries in 
the different native languages. These works, which were under- 
taken in the spirit of charity and of the advancement of knowledge, 
are today most precious and valuable treasure-houses for science. 
The authors of the “Doctrinas” did not translate any known texts. 
Rather they arranged their own texts, adapting the material to 
the character and intellectual ability of their readers. While the 
grammars were an aid in the training of new priests, and the trea- 
tises, which dealt with the method of hearing Confessions, and the 
sermon books, were aids to the priests in the discharge of the 
duties of their ministry, the dictionaries were of great service to 
every one. 

The advanced courses of studies which had already been opened 
in Tlatelolco called for textbooks of a different kind. Just what 
these textbooks were, is not known. We do know, however, that 
the friars wrote for the courses which they taught, textbooks in 
the form of commentaries or scholia on an author. The curricu- 
lum in Tlatelolco could scarcely be called complete, lacking as it 
did the two important sciences, theology and jurisprudence. It 
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was not entirely unfitting that these courses were omitted, for if 
many persons were shocked at the friars for teaching Latin to 
the Indians, they scarcely would have tolerated the discussion by 
the Indians of deep theological questions. As a matter of fact, 
there was, at that time, no need of a course either in theology or in 
jurisprudence. It would have been very imprudent to scatter 
broadcast the niceties and subtleties of law among a people of 
whom many met their death in consequence of the disputes, 
wrangles, quarrels, and litigations they had one with another. 
Rightly to judge the College of Tlatelolco, we must consider it a 
step forward in behalf of the Indians, an experiment to test the 
ability of the Indians in studies more advanced than those taught 
up to that time in the schools. 

These circumstances, combined with the fact that the Col- 
lege of Tlatelolco was for Indians only, made imperative the erec- 
tion of a university which everyone could attend and in which all 
courses would be taught. Of highest interest and importance 
would it be to know thoroughly the system of instruction in the 
university, and the textbooks in use. On these points all con- 
temporary writers, unfortunately, are distressingly silent, and we 
are forced to make conjectures, which we trust are not altogether 
removed from the truth. 

The university was modeled after the University of Salamanca, 
and enjoyed all the privileges of that famous school. “Salamanca”, 
remarks a writer of the sixteenth century, “holds it an honor and 
a glory to regard the University of Mexico as her daughter.” Some 
of the professors in the University of Mexico had made their stud- 
ies in the University of Salamanca. There is every indication that 
the spirit that permeated the University of Salamanca, and the 
system of education in vogue there, were also the spirit and system 
of education of the University of Mexico. Naturally, the spirit 
that animated the University of Mexico was not so strong nor so 
deep as that of Salamanca, nor could the education be so exten- 
sive in the University of Mexico, because it had not the breadth 
nor the authority which the centuries had given to Salamanca, and 
which the learned men, nurtured in its halls, attested. 

The University of Mexico aimed, in its youth, at filling a very 
pressing need, — the need of opening in New Spain the fountains 
of knowledge, and of giving to the Spanish boys born in New 
Spain, and to Spain’s new vassals, the Indians, an opportunity of 
a literary career. Thus, the university did away with the necessity 
of anyone’s sending his children to study in the famous schools 
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in Europe. Accordingly, we find in the new university only those 
departments of education which were regarded as most useful and 
cultural : theology, and law, both civil and ecclesiastical. A prere- 
quisite to these studies was the study of the Latin language. Latin 
was of fundamental importance because it was the door through 
which the students had to pass before entering theology and law. 
Another required subject was rhetoric, in which the students 
learned the mechanics of the written and spoken word. In the 
rhetoric classes there was, assuredly, some interpretation of the 
classics, even if the classics were used only as sources from which 
to draw illustrative examples and models. To what extent the 
classics were used, and what authors were read, we can not state 
with any accuracy. Though we know but little about the course 
in Humanities, we know, on the other hand, that the university, 
to supply a local need and demand, established chairs in the two 

principal native languages. _ 

From what has been said of the courses taught in the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, we can conclude that the system of instruction was 
essentially scholastic. Of the soundness of our deduction we have 
additional proof in the fact that the University chose Fray Alonso 
de la Veracruz for the chair of Thomistic Philosophy. 

There are persons, not a few, who ridicule and contemn Scholas- 
ticism, without taking the trouble to find out what scholasticism is. 
They forget the hoary saying ; “Loud laughter bespeaks the empty 

mind.” , 

Scholastic philosophy, today solemnly restored to its place ot 
honor by one of its illustrious exfxinents, has contributed, perhaps, 
more than any other mental discipline to intellectual development 
and advancement. In the long centuries of its sovereign rule. 
Scholasticism shows a roster of illustrious names that no other 
school of philosophy can equal. Endowed with transcendental 
vision, it fearlessly takes its flight, without danger of falling into 
any of those lamentable, mental aberrations which have produced 

such calamitous and awful results. 

Unfortunately, there is scarcely anything in the world that does 
not suffer from the vagaries of human reason. Scholastic dialectic 
was no exception to this general rule. It was perverted into cap- 
tious quibbling that was sustained by arguments as puerile as they 
were shallow. Scholasticism became discredited, and its discredit- 
ing was due, in large measure, to the blind frenzy of maintaining 
the principle of authority in matters that were arguable and sub- 
ject to the criterion of the senses. So intricately tangled did the 
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philosophical questions become that there was scarcely an intellect 
strong enough to untie the knotted skein. As a result, a vigorous 
reaction against scholastic philosophy set in, and it succeeded in 
completely shaking off the salutary restraint of authority, even in j 

those matters where it was most needed. The intellect, left to it- 
self gave shocking demonstrations of deep-seated pride, frequently 
associated with most superficial instruction. 

The anti-scholastic movement grew slowly, but strongly. Mean- 
while, the defenders of scholasticism saw clearly the weak spots in | 

their system. They also saw that, once these weak spots were ) 

punctured, the anti-scholastics would not settle down to repair 
the damage, but would destroy the whole structure. The scholas- I 

tics, in general, resolutely defended their position. There were ' 

some, however, who, without giving comfort to the enemy, recog- 
nized, nevertheless, that a reform was absolutely necessary. But ‘ 

the principle of authority in religion, the intimate relation existing ^ 

between philosophy and theology, deep respect for scholasticism ^ 

which was centuries old, the fear of going astray, or, at least of ex- 
posing themselves to the criticism and censures of their fellows, 
caused them to work with excessive timidity. What the outcome 
of this battle was in Europe does not concern me in this essay. It ■ 

is sufficient, for my purpose, to call attention to the fact that in the 
University of Mexico an attempt was made to reform scholasti- , 

cism. The attempt, it is true, was timid, and limited to a very 
narrow field. It is, on that account, no less interesting, although ^ 

almost wholly unknown to us. | 

When Fray Alonso de la Veracruz took up his duties in the | 

University of Mexico, there were, undoubtedly, in use, textbooks j, 

for the Classes. The lectures which he had prepared during the 'i 

years in which he had taught philosophy in the houses of his Order, j 

he now printed in book form for the use of his students. The i 

motive that induced him to publish these bulky volumes. Fray 
Alonso states clearly in one of his prefaces. Moved to compassion i 

over the laborious efforts which the students had to make to get j 

into their head any of the subtleties which the corrupters of scholas- - \ 

ticism had grafted on to scholastic philosophy, he resolved to cut ; 

off all that noxious incubus. The following paragraph, in which 
Fray Alonso gives the reasons for this important decision, is ' 

from the preface of “Recognitio Summularum 

“During the years that I have been teaching all the branches 
of dialectics in New Spain, I have assiduously tried to lead 
my pupils by the hand into the broad highway of Sacred 
Theology, so that, while wandering about in the labyrinths 
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of philosophy, they would neither grow old nor quail on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the difficulties which they encoun- 
tered, 

“I pondered long and often the nights of study and the 
mental fatigue that had formerly been spent, it were better 
to say wastedj in learning those bearded syllogisms, those 
impenetrable contradictions, and a thousand other similar 
things which busy and wear down the intellect, rather than 
burnish, sharpen, and embellish it. They injure the intel- 
lect more than they aid and direct it. In a word, we for- 
merly learned in philosophy much that could better have been 
left in oblivion. Practical experience fully convinced me of 
the truth of my position, and I set out to teach everything that 
pertained to dialectic in such a way that, with the omission 
of all that was superfluous, the student would not miss the 
fundamentals. I try not to teach anything new, but to put 
such order in the old system of philosophy that the young 
men will obtain, in the shortest time possible, the desired 
fruit.” 

These words were written in 1554. Similar resolutions he made 
known in the prefaces of his two other works : “Dialectica Resolu- 
tio,” printed in 1554; “Physica Speculatio,” printed 1557.“ A few 
years before, while on a trip to Spain, he had these books re- 
printed, with the intention, perhaps, of introducing them into the 
schools in Spain. 

One must admit, however, that Fray Alonso de la Veracruz 
proceeded with the utmost timidity, and that, if he lopped off any 
of the entangled branches from scholastic philosophy, the philoso- 
phy did not gain in clearness. Above all, in Natural Philosophy 
he is as obscure and helpless as any other professor of the same 
school. He fills his pages with metaphysics which plays the role 
of Natural Philosophy. Though he cut away many superfluous 
branches, he did not dare to put the axe to the entire undergrowth. 
Fray Alonso was a man of his century, and, in justice, we cannot 
demand that he be in advance of his age. This singular privilege 
is conferred on very few men. Even though his books did not 
produce a very appreciable change for the better in the system of 
education, they are notable because of their purpose, and because 
they reveal in their author a less servile spirit than was manifested 
in the general run of the teachers of the time, who looked upon 
the ancient system of instruction with superstitious veneration and 
did not suffer one jot or one tittle to be changed. Fray Alonso 


^Vide “Bibliografia Mexicana” de siglo XVI, pp. 44, 46, 76. 
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also wrote a treatise on matrimony, entitled “Speculum Conjugi- 
orum,” printed in 1556. Its reprint in Europe he annotated to 
meet the requirements of the latest decisions of the Council of 
Trent. 

Fray Alonso de la Veracruz was not the only writer among the 
first professors in the university. Dr. Frias de Albornoz took 
part in the noisy controversy that arose between Fray Bartolome 
de las Casas and Dr. Sepulveda. Against Fas Casas, Albornoz 
wrote “Tratado de la Conversion de los Indios.” This treatise, of 
which only the title is known, was stopped by the Inquisition. He 
also wrote “Arte de los Contratos,” which he dedicated to his 
teacher, D. Diego Covarrubias, and which he had printed in Valen- 
cia in 1573. Another treatise, “De los Linajes de Espaha,” re- 
mained in manuscript. Don Nicolas Antonio says of Albornoz 
that he was a man of outstanding intellect and prodigious mem- 
ory; and Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas® who assuredly was 
qualified to speak in the matter, attests that Albornoz was “a 
most learned man and in all languages most perfect.” 

Cervantes Salazar, professor of rhetoric, had published several 
works in Spain before coming to Mexico. In Mexico he con- 
tinued his studies, and obtained the doctoral degree in theology. 
Here he was also ordained to the priesthood, and at the time of 
his death was a Canon in the Metropolitan Cathedral. Besides 
the work “Historia o Cronica de la Nueva Espana,” which, un- 
fortunately has been lost, he has left us his interesting “Dialogos 
Latinos.” In this work Salazar did a signal service both to litera- 
ture and to history.^ In the “Dialogos Latinos” he describes the 
University, the City of Mexico, and some of its suburbs, as they 
were in 1554. If the descriptions are not so full as one would 
wish, the blame is to be placed, not on the author, but on the brev- 
ity that is demanded in a book intended primarily for students. 
The “Dialogos Latinos” of Salazar made Mexico figure promi- 
nently in a form of literature that was as widely cultivated in the 
sixteenth century as it is forgotten in the nineteenth. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, disputations were 
held in the University with great frequency, and they were not a 
little heated. At bottom, however, they were friendly, and en- 

Trancisco Sanchez, a Spanish grammarian, was born in Las Brozas, 
Extremadura, in 1523, and died in Salamanca in 1601. He is the author of 
a highly esteemed work, “Minerva o Comentario de las causas de la 
Lengua Latina.” The work was published in 1587. 

^The work was reprinted with Spanish translation and notes in 1875 by 
Icazbalceta. 
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tirely scholastic. The recent heresies that were causing so much 
commotion and harm in the universities of Spain did not disturb 
the University of Mexico, nor did they gain any converts, despite 
the fact that, as yet, in Mexico, the Inquisition was neither or- 
ganized nor functioning. 

In this period two facts stand out most prominently. That these 
facts point to an acceptance of the new doctrines is not at all cer- 
tain, because the thorough Catholicism of Zumarraga and Fray 
Alonso de la Veracruz removed from these men any suspicion of 
error. That these facts were, rather, a proof of the full liberty 
to express opinions which were afterwards accepted, but which 
were regarded in those days as daring and audacious, is more in 
accord with truth. 

The facts in question are the following : First, Bishop Zumarraga 
warmly advocated the reading of Holy Scripture in the vernacular 
languages ; second. Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, after having tried 
to institute a reform in studies, unreservedly approved the opinions 
of the illustrious Fray Luis de Leon, precisely at the time when de 
Leon was undergoing imprisonment and trial by the Tribunal de 
la Fe. Neither of these two venerable priests was disquieted. 
More than this, their opinions were in no way an obstacle to the 
advancement of Fray Luis de Leon to the archiepiscopal dignity, 
and to the other’s continuance to merit the confidence of his eccle- 
siastical superiors. 

The University of Mexico enjoyed great prosperity and had 
very learned professors. But, as one of the chroniclers writes, 
“it lacked a solid foundation of Latin and the Humanities.” As 
a consequence, “the University expended a great deal of labor, 
and, to the grief of the teachers and the fear of the prudent Span- 
iards, always remained in the same state.” 

The youth in Mexico was made up, in great part, of the sons 
of the Conquistadores and of wealthy business men. The mili- 
tary profession, after the best part of Mexico had once been paci- 
fied, offered no attraction to the young men to go on expeditions 
to the far-off provinces, that, generally, were considered poor. 
The luxury and the ease in which the youths were reared, thanks 
to the income from the encomiendaSj weaned them from the desire 
of becoming soldiers. Commerce, even by those who were in- 
debted to it for the wealth they enjoyed, was looked upon with 
contempt. Mechanical arts or trades were beneath their notice, 
and, with a few exceptions were engaged in only by Indians, Mesti- 
zos, or Mulattoes. There was a great deal of wealth. If the 
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youth of Mexico did not want to waste itself in idleness and in 
vice, it must follow the career of letters, which gave access to pub- 
lic offices. 

VII 

Colleges and Boarding Schools 

In Mexico at this time there was a great lack of boarding 
schools, especially for the youths who came from outside the city 
to continue their studies in Mexico. There was great danger of 
their going astray and of meeting with untold difficulties in find- 
ing suitable lodgings. The citizens themselves did not like the 
idea that their sons, brought up in the comfort of home, should 
wander about free and independent, without any obligation other 
than that of being present in the University during the hours in 
which they attended classes. 

The Jesuits, eminently practical in matters of education, recog- 
nized these evils, and applied a remedy to them. Their colleges 
were boarding schools, and gave great impetus to the study of the 
humanities. In the Colegio Maximo, the Jesuits gave a room to 
the Piedmontese printer, Antonio Ricardo, whose publications are 
noted for their exactness and excellence. After living only a 
short time in the college, he withdrew and went to Lima, to in- 
troduce the art of printing. The reasons for this I do not know. 

While Ricardo resided in the college, the Jesuits printed text- 
books and some classics. We have the “Emblemas de Alciato” f 
some fragments of Ovid : “Introduccion a la Dialectica de Aris- 
toteles” ; and other short works. From one of these books we 
learn that a general permission was given to the Jesuits to print 
annually such books as they deemed necessary for the students. 
Mention is made of the following : “Fabulas” ; “Cato” ; “Luis 
Vives” ; “Selectas de Ciceron” ; “Bucolicas y Eclogas de Virgilio” ; 
“Sumulas de Toledo y Villapando” ; “Cartillas de Doctrina Cris- 
tiana” ; Books four and five of P. Alvarez, S.J.; “Elegancias” de 
Lorenzo Valla y de Adriano; some letters to Cicero; “De Tristi- 
bus et Ponto” of Ovid ; an expurgated edition of Martial ; “Flores 
Poetarum” ; several small publications, such as, “Tablas de Orto- 
grafia y de Retorica.” One may not say with certainty that all 
these books were, printed ; nor may the fact that today we have 
no copies of some of these books be taken as a proof that they 

®Alciato, Andres (1492-1550) Italian jurist, born in Alzate. He taught 
Roman Law according to the historical method. Vide “Bibliografia Mexi- 
cana” del Siglo XVI, pp. 212, 213, 228. 
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were never printed. That many books, printed during the six- 
teenth' century, have completely disappeared, is well known to 
everyone. A more cogent reason for the disappearance of text- 
books is that they fell into the destructive hands of the students. 
The Jesuits continued to issue textbooks from their press, and, 
until their expulsion from Mexico in the eighteenth century, they 
had in their College of San Ildefonso a splendid press, from which 
came many books. 

The study of the classics in the Jesuit schools met with no little 
opposition. It is interesting to note that in the seventies of the 
sixteenth century there arose the question of the classics, — a ques- 
tion that is greatly discussed in our own times. The Sicilian, 
Father Vicente Lanucci, S.J., a man “very polished in the clas- 
sics,” was the first professor of Rhetoric in the Colegio Maximo. 
He made an effort tO' outlaw from his class all the profane writers. 
What his reasons were, we do not know ; but, one may believe that 
they were the same that the advocates of the abolition of the classics 
put forth today. 

The Provincial tried to dissuade Lanucci from his notion, and 
to make him follow the custom in vogue in the Jesuit schools. 
Father Lanucci, unconvinced by the arguments of the Provincial, 
sent his case to Rome. The General replied that no innovations 
were to be introduced; that the classics being the works of good 
authors, must be read; that the professors were able to avoid the 
objectionable things pointed out by Father Lanucci. 

Father Lanucci sought to escape from the dilemma, in which 
he had placed himself, of going against his own will, and perhaps, 
against his conscience. Under the pretext of entering the Car- 
thusians, he asked for permission to go to Europe. Several Re- 
ligious, aroused by the singular teaching and rigorous penances of 
Father Alonso Sanchez, had manifested the same desire. In the 
carrying out of his plan. Father Lanucci chose the worst means 
possible, that of having persons outside the Society intercede for 
him. That alone was sufficient reason for the superiors to deny 
his request. His petition was refused, and the General of the 
Society wrote to the Provincial that Lanucci should be consoled 
and be given some other employment. Before the General’s letter 
had arrived in Mexico, the Provincial, wearied by the incessant 
demands of Father Lanucci, and convinced that, far from being 
of any service, he would be a source of bad example, sent him to 
Europe about the middle of 1579. We do not know what be- 
came of him ; we only know that his departure displeased the Gen- 
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eral. In the chronicle of the Society, Lanucci is described as a 
“man fond of innovations, and excessively attached to his own 
opinion.” It seems, however, that scruples of conscience and 
independence of character caused him to break from the narrow 
limits of obedience. 

The teachers in the colleges had splendid material on which to 
work. From the start, the Mexican youth became conspicuous 
for their precocity and keenness of intellect, for their retentive 
memory, their docility of character, and their courteous manners. 
On this last point the writers are unanimous. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to know the testimony of the Spanish physician, 
Juan de Cardenas, who, in 1591, published in Mexico, “Problemas 
y Secretos Maravillosos de las Indias.” Although the passage is 
somewhat long, I hope it will not be tiresome, for I judge it neces- 
sary to make known through an impartial contemporary what were 
the qualities of the Mexican youth who crowded the schools. 

“In order to give,” says Dr. Cardenas, “undoubted proof 
that all those born in the Indias are, as a general rule, of a 
keen, penetrating, and refined intellect, I want to compare a 
youth born in the Indies with one recently arrived from Spain. 
Let the comparison be as follows : Let the youth born in the 
Indies be brought up, not in any of the large and famous 
cities of the Indies, but in a village of poor, uncivilized 
Indians, in the company of only a few working men. In like 
manner, let the Cachupin or recent arrival from Spain be 
reared in a village. Let the two of them meet, and converse 
one with the other. We shall hear the Spaniard, born in the 
Indies, speaking with such elegance, politeness and charrn, 
with so many circumlocutions, such refinement and rhetori- 
cal skill — skill that is neither artificial, nor acquired through 
instruction, but natural — that seemingly the youth has spent 
all his life in the court and in the company of very well spoken 
and prudent persons. On the other hand, we shall see the 
youth recently arrived from Spain, whose lack of refinement 
could not be more rude nor shocking, conduct himself as 
though he had not been brought up among city people. The 
behavior of the one differs entirely from that of the other; 
the one is as stupid as the other is smart ; and no man, how- 
ever ignorant he may be, can fail to note which youth is the 
Cachupin, and which the one born in the Indies. 

“Take the case of a woman who has come from Spain. 
Let her enter into conversation with several women from 
the Indies. Immediately the difference between them is seen. 
The woman is known to be from Spain, solely by the advan- 
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tage in the quick and clear perception, and in speech which 
the Spanish people, born in the Indies, have over those who 
come from Spain. 

“Suppose now that a neat phrase be uttered, or an extem- 
porary discourse, or argument well reasoned out and to 
the point. I wager my life that there is no courtier who has 
been raised either in Madrid or Toledo who can compose them 
better or give them more literary polish. I remember one 
time a Mexican hidalgo making me some gifts. In order to 
tell me that he had little fear of death while he had me for 
his physician, he expressed himself in this fashion; ‘Let the 
Fates reel the thread of my life in the way that will give 
them most pleasure; let them cut it when they wish; at my 
side I have Your Excellency, who will know how to tie it 
together.’ Another, placing both himself and his house at 
my service, said : ‘Be pleased. Your Excellency, to accept this 
house; use it as though it were your very own.’® Of the 
same style and of the same innate refinement is the language 
of men born in the Indies. This is true in so far as speech 
is concerned. In understanding and in quick and clear pene- 
tration, they do not show themselves less superior. I am 
truly of the opinion that in not one of the things to which 
they set themselves, (if they persevere in it to the end), do 
they fail to be superior to us. This is clearly demonstrated 
in the fine intelligence which all display in these schools of 
the Indies, in which, if the reward of their labors be not want- 
ing, the men born in the Indies would be prodigies.” 

Dr. Cardenas attributes these qualities to the sanguine tempera- 
ment, which, he says, is common in the Indies. He continues : 

“But it is necessary to call attention to a fact which I have 
noted, relative to the subject in hand. Just as the sanguine 
and choleric temperaments naturally produce the effects of 
which we have just spoken, so also they carry with them a 
failing that is by no means trivial. 

“These temperaments come from warm, light, and lively 
humors, which are easily set in motion, and which produce in 
men a change and variability that make men non-persevering 
in their undertakings. Thus we can truly say that the men 
in the land, though abounding in vivacity, are lacking in 
constancy and perseverance in the things in which they set 
themselves to do. They do not persevere in the enthusiasm 

®It is impossible to express in English the flowing and grandiloquent 
language employed by the Indian. “Sirvase vuesa merced de aquella casa, 
pues sabe que es la recamara de su regalo de vuesa merced.” 
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with which they begin. This inconstancy and non-persever- 
ing are due to the lack of seriousness and stability which 
have their origin in melancholy. The absence of seriousness 
and stability is brought about by an excess of the sanguine 
temperament. 

“I have spoken of the defects of the people; now I shall 
speak of their virtues, in so far as they are related to the 
prevalence and the quality of these humors. But, as virtues, 
according to the saying, overcome the zodiacal signs under 
which men are born, the enlightened and clear-sighted Indian 
people make up for the defect which the lack of melancholy 
produces in them. The Indians, by their keen and delicate 
intellect, supply the deficiency which by nature is in them. 

I am very certain that there are people born in the Indies 
who, not only in their quick intelligence, but in their serious- 
ness, constancy, and perseverance, can surpass those of 
other nations of the world. Proof of this assertion could 
be had, were we to discuss in particular the illustrious and 
magnanimous nobles whose famous descendants honor this 
new world of the Indies. The same could we say of the 
learned men of this land, who, having the talents to shine 
and to be distinguished in all the universities of the world, 
are here buried because of the lack of opportunities in which 
to display their talents. We may conclude that the people 
of the Indies possess, by nature, an active and refined intellect, 
and that, through their own endeavor and effort, they have 
acquired the virtue of constancy which is repugnant to the 
temperament of the body that arises from the four humors. 
This fact makes us admire these people the more.” 

The picture which Dr. Cardenas has drawn is all the more in- 
teresting because of the fact that the flight of three centuries has 
not caused it to lose much of its exactness. 

Out of that same refinement of manners was born, so to speak, 
a fondness for amusements. Mexico City, contrary to what has 
been published and believed, was not, at that time, sad and mo- 
rose, a kind of living cemetery in which the inhabitants wasted 
away in isolation and weariness, intent only in amassing wealth, 
and living in perpetual fear of civil despotism and religious per- 
secution. On the contrary, the city was rich, joyful, and pleasure- 
loving. While the serious Mendoza was viceroy, the city was not 
thickly settled, and the mirthful Creole society was not large. At 
the time when private wealth was being created, there was neither 
opportunity nor means for diversion on a large scale. D. Luis de 
Velasco, Sr., an accomplished horseman, a hunter and devotee of 
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falconry, a rich, generous, ostentatious grandee who kept open 
house and open table, — -found everything well-set for enjoyment. 
He entertained the young nobles with dinners, frequent horse- 
races, canas, alcandas, masquerades, and bull fights. In all these 
amusements he was greatly aided by the second Marquis del Valle, 
who had recently returned from Spain, and who had gathered 
around him a small group of the nobility that finally caused his 
downfall. 

VIII 

Providing Popular Amusements 

The nobles spent nearly all their time in these amusements. To 
be admitted to them was almost a letter-patent of nobility, because 
the merchants and shopkeepers, irrespective of their wealth, were 
vigorously excluded from any personal participation in the 
pleasures of the nobility. That exclusion helped, as a matter of 
fact, to sustain the cavalier spirit and to keep alive interest in 
martial games. But, when that exclusion was carried to excess, 
it brought with it vices, disorders, prodigal expenditures on dress, 
horses’ trappings, banquets, and presents for women. This cava- 
lier spirit which could have succeeded in establishing a powerful 
aristocracy, and in inspiring groundless misgivings in the actual 
government, — for the nobles possessed the soil and held dominion 
over the inhabitants of the encomiendas — became weakened 
through extravagance and idleness. The haciendas began to be 
mortgaged, and, since the despised merchants held the key to the 
money-house, they succeeded in acquiring the power and the in- 
fluence that a creditor has over a debtor. As a result, they were 
now admitted to places in which they formerly were not allowed 
to appear. The sons of the business men filled the schools, and 
followed the course of studies that led to high positions. Educa- 
tion, aided by this commingling in the schools, raised these young 
men to the level of the nobles. Thus, up to a certain point, the 
sons of the nobles and the sons of the merchants were in a posi- 
tion of equality. 

The inclination to pomp and display, from which not even the 
merchants were exempt, passed over into the field of letters. It 
was manifested in the literary contests, which were all the more 
brilliant when they were allied with religion, for religion had 
thrust deep its root into society. Every gala feast day of the 
Church was celebrated in the church and in the street, and gave 
an opportunity to the citizens to display their wealth and liberal- 
ity. 
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In 1578, upon the arrival in Mexico of a great quantity of relics 
which Pope Gregory XIII had given to the Jesuits, it was decided 
to hold a brilliant festival. The announcement of the festival 
brought to Mexico many distinguished persons and a great con- 
course of people. Prior to the day of the celebration, an elaborate 
poster carrying the program of seven literary disputations was 
circulated. The procession of the holy relics proceeded from the 
Cathedral, and along the line of march to the Jesuit church, where 
the relics were to be permanently placed, there were erected five 
magnificent triumphal arches, “of which the smallest was fifty 
feet high.” Besides these arches, the Indians built in their own 
style more than fifty others of branches and flowers. The doors 
and windows of the houses were decorated with rich fabrics, Flem- 
ish tapestries, silk and gold canopies. On the arches, in the nooks, 
in the little shrines that adorned the highway, were arranged pic- 
tures and shields with inscriptions, maxims, and poetry in Latin, 
Spanish, and even in Greek and Hebrew. The procession halted 
at every arch to witness the dances and games, and to listen to the 
music and the poetry. Each afternoon during the octave of the 
celebration, the pupils of the various colleges presented, in turn, 
CoUquios or dramas, on stages specially constructed for the occa- 
sion. 

One of the plays was the drama which dealt with the perse- 
cution of the Church by Diocletian and the prosperity which the 
Church attained under Constantine. This play, which still exists 
in printed form, was, undoubtedly, the work of the Jesuits. The 
people, enraptured with its presentation, asked that it be repeated. 
It was put on again on the following Sunday. 

In 1594, the Jesuits took part in the celebrations which the 
Dominicans were giving to commemorate the canonization of Saint 
Hyacinth. The streets were decorated with “shields, posters, 
paintings of various designs, emblemas, empresas, enigmas, epi- 
grams, hymns, and a great variety of ruedas, laberintos, acrostics, 
and other kinds of 'versos exquisites’ , of which the majority were 
written in Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and some in Greek and He- 
brew.” Bad taste made its appearance with these “versos exquisi- 
tes On a majestic stage erected in the Cathedral, the students 
of the Seminary presented in honor of the new saint “a panegyric 
written in Spanish verse and divided into three cantos ; the in- 
tervals between the cantos were taken up by music.” It is to be 
noted that in all those celebrations, whether secular or religious, 
all the people took part. Contrary to the custom which now 
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prevails, the celebrations were not held in restricted areas to which 
only the privileged class had admission. 

To judge the literary movement in Mexico in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one must take into account that many literary works have 
fared badly. Some remained in manuscript form, and have been 
lost without leaving so much as a trace behind them. Others, 
although published, suffered the same fate, and of them we do 
not know even the titles. We know of other works, but no one 
as yet has found them. A very few have been able to resist suc- 
cessfully the calamities of which our literary treasures have been 
the victim. 

From the first, the Religious Orders maintained libraries, and 
by means of the students were able to make up for the lack of a 
library which the University should have had, but which it did 
not have until much later. The libraries of the Religious Orders 
suffered constant loss from moths, floods, theft, and carelessness 
on the part of the owners. More than from any other cause did 
they suffer from the frequent shortage of paper, which forced 
the monks to destroy old books in order to sell them to the mer- 
chants and to manufacturers of gunpowder. In addition, much 
paper went to foreign lands. Thus there has disappeared the 
largest part of the treasure which the past ages have bequeathed 
to us. We have allowed the glory of our fatherland to be eclipsed, 
and now we find ourselves forced to trace imperfect sketches, in- 
stead of painting a full and beautiful picture of our ancient glory. 

The native characteristics of mind, and the small opportunity of 
excelling in other fields of endeavor, led the Mexicans professedly 
to poetry. Bishop Balbuena says that the ability to write poetry 
“is like a magnet and a singular cluster of fixed stars in this 
city, since all the noble youths are engaged in writing poetry.” He 
states that in his time (toward the end of the century) three 
literary tournaments had taken place with much solemnity, and that 
in one of them “there entered three hundred contestants ; all the 
contestants were most talented in the art of writing poetry, and 
could compete with the select poets of the world.” Gonzalez de 
Eslava, expressing himself not in the polished language of Bal- 
buena, but in phrases more forcible than beautiful, corroborates 
the testimony that there was an abundance of poets. In one of his 
Coloquios, a buffoon says to another; “So, you are now a po- 
etaster? You will earn little as a poet, for poets are more common 
than dung.’’’ Look for another profession. You will get more 


^Hay mas que estiercol. 
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money in a day by making adobe bricks than you will get from 
all the sonnets you compose in a year.” Actually, one cannot see 
how those poor poets, who, because of their very mediocrity, would 
draw from their works any profit other than the few prizes which 
some of the poets obtained. If, at times, these prizes were some 
worth, at other times they amounted to a pair of stockings or a 
measure of chocolate. 

Of the poems presented in these contests, we know three of Bal- 
buena. The name of no other contestant has come down to us. 
The principal poets of the sixteenth century of whom we have defi- 
nite knowledge are the following : Balbuena, a Spaniard educated 
in Mexico; Dr. Eugenio Salazar, also a Spaniard; Gonzalez de 
Eslava, probably from Seville; Francisco de Terrazas, and D. 
Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, Mexicans. Of other poets one 
can find occasional poems written in praise of somebody else’s 
work. Not any of them, I believe, deserves special notice. 

Bishop Balbuena, however, is sufficiently well known to war- 
rant a mention of his works. All of us have read “Grandeza 
Mexicana,” which is equally an historical and a literary monu- 
ment, though Balbuena’s poetic ardor goes somewhat against the 
severe accuracy of history. Less read is the “Siglo de Oro,’^ 
written in Mexico and printed in Spain. Its merit won for it a re- 
printing by the Real Academia Espanola in 1821. His great poem, 
“El Bernado,” has afforded much ground for bitter criticism. 
Though the poem, like all Spanish epic poetry, is not lacking in 
serious defects, it has also great beauty, which is becoming daily 
more esteemed. Balbuena, a pupil of our schools, reared in the 
society of the Mexicans, achieved the honor of having his poem 
placed among the writings with which the Real Academia veri- 
fied the “Articulos” in its famous “Diccionario de Autoridades.”* 

Dr. Eugenio de Salazar, an oidor in Mexico, has left us a huge 
volume of prose and poetry, entitled “Silva de Poesia.” This 
volume and the poem “Navegacion del Alma” are preserved in 
manuscript in the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de Historia de 
Madrid. Of his poems we find published only the “Epistola” writ- 
ten in tersa rima, and dedicated from distant Mexico to the ‘^divino 
Herrera.” In it Salazar calls attention to the great extent in 
which literature was flourishing in Mexico. We also find Canto 
del Cisne en una despedida a su Catalina para una auscencia ultra- 
mar, antes que se desposase con ella. It is written in smooth and 


®Short account of the life and writing of Balbuena by Icazbalceta, 
“Meraorias de la Academia Mexicana Correspondiente,” Vol. Ill, p. 94. 
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well constructed stanzas of four octosyllabic lines. There are 
also “Cancion Amorosa” ; a few short, bucolic fragments ; several 
sonnets and laudatory poems, over which there is no need to delay.® 

The remarkable poet, Gonzalez de Eslava, owed the publication 
after his death, of his “Poesias Sagradas” to the kindness of a 
friend. Not many years ago I reprinted them. The secular poems 
perished. Fate was even harder on Francisco de Terrazas, a 
Mexican and son of the Conquistador of the same name. The 
glory of having been praised by the immortal Cervantes in “Canto 
de Caliope” is all that remains to him; his poetry has completely 
disappeared. We only know that he sang in ottava rima the Con- 
quest of Mexico. I hope, however, to recover some fragments.^® 
Antonio de Saavedra Guzman has left us “Peregrino Indiano,” 
which was printed in Spain in 1599. It is a poem written in royal 
ottava rima, and is divided into twenty cantos. The poem, which is 
of epic pretensions, displays, painful as it is to admit, miserable 
poetic qualities. It is a history with nothing more of poetry 
than the meter, and the meter is very bad. In order not to lose 
anything of the small treasure that we have, I think it advisable 
to make mention of the inscriptions and poems, in Latin and Span- 
ish, which adorned the catafalque erected in 1560 to celebrate 
the funeral rites of the Fmperor Charles V. Among them there 
are more poems in Latin than in Spanish, and the pieces written 
in Spanish are undoubtedly the work of different authors. While 
there is some good in these writings, there is also not a little that 
is abominable.^® 

Among the many amusements which Mexico offered, Balbuena 
numbers the “new plays daily.” Were they always plays written 
in Spain, or did the Mexicans also create plays for the stage? 
Where and how were those plays staged? I am very sorry that 
my meagre researches have not succeeded in answering these ques- 
tions. 

The students in the Jesuit colleges were accustomed to put on 


®For other poems of Dr. Salazar, vide “Biblioteca de libros raros y 
curiosos,” Madrid 1889, Vol. IV. His “Cantos” are in Vol. II, del Episto- 
lario Espanol, 62 de la Biblioteca de Rivadeneyra. 

^®These hopes were realized. For the fragments of the poem of Terrazas 
and of other poets of that epoch, vide “Memorias de la Academia Mexicana 
Correspondiente.” 

“Printed for the first time in Madrid, 1599, and reprinted in Mexico in 
1880. 

“The opusculum (except for two leaves which are missing in the only 
known copy of the work) was reprinted by me in “Bibliografia Mexicana” 
del Siglo, XVI, pp. 98-121. 
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plays in Latin and in Spanish. As a rule, the plays were the work 
of the professors of rhetoric. Of the Spanish plays we have only 
the “Persecucion de la Iglesia por Diocleciano,” which we have 
already mentioned. Though it was published, it is not known to 
us today, because no copy of it exists in Mexico.^® The charac- 
ters, like those in the “Autos Sacramentales,” are allegorical. Of 
the Autos Sacramentales more has come down tO' us. I have 
spoken earlier in the essay of the sacred plays with which the 
missionaries entertained and instructed the Indians. 

The Spaniards, continuing in Mexico the customs of their father- 
land, solemnized with plays the great, joyful feasts of the Church, 
particularly Corpus Christi. There exists in Mexico a manu- 
script (and surely it cannot be the only one) of a certain Auto 
composed in 1574 by the Mexican priest. Father Juan Perez Rami- 
rez. It was written on the occasion of the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Moya de Contreras. From an ancient manuscript we 
learn that Father Ramirez received fifty pesos de minas annually 
from the funds of the principal church because “he wrote plays and 
songs.” The income derived from these plays and songs was used 
for the adornment of the church and the benefit of divine wor- 
ship.” Now and then he probably received the joy as or prizes 
with which the City and the Ecclesiastical Chapter were wont to 
encourage authors. 

For one to judge to what heights poetry reached in Mexico, it 
it sufficient to know the sixteen “Coloquios Espirituales” of the 
so-called “divine” poet Hernan Gonzalez de Eslava. After the 
author’s death, the “Coloquios” together with “Poesias Sagradas” 
were jointly published in 1610. Our Eslava is by no means a 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca. His “Coloquios,” which I reprinted 
a few years ago, are undoubtedly, the best of the poetry which has 
come down to us from the sixteenth century. In them the author 
shows himself a remarkable poet, a facile versifier, and a learned 
theologian. He does not exaggerate the defects that are inherent 
in that branch of literary work. He is a sober writer, and, at times, 
is full of unction. Though he is not among the writers of the high- 
est rank in Spanish literature, neither is he among those of the 
lowest. His name, however, is almost unknown. Of his life we 
know nothing. No one has written a critique of his works. He is 

“Mr. Agreda now has an incomplete copy. 

have a copy of it. It is entitled “Deposorio Espiritual Entre El Pastor 
y la Iglesia Mexicana.” 
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a striking example of the sad future that awaited the best minds of 
Mexicod^ 

IX 

Sacred Eloquence and Theological Works 

In a century profoundly religious, though not altogether adjusted 
in its customs to divine teaching, it was needful that sacred elo- 
quence should flourish. Preaching must have been continuous: 
to the Indians, for their instruction and conversion ; to the others, 
for the correction of vices. The arrival of the Jesuits gave a great 
impetus to preaching ; but the presses of the sixteenth century 
were as niggardly in the publication of sermons as those of the 
succeeding century were prodigal. I know of only two sermons 
that were printed : the one preached at the funeral rites of the 
Emperor Charles V; the other, the funeral sermon preached by 
the Franciscan, Fray Pedro Ortiz, on the death of Fray Alonso de 
la Veracruz. Neither sermon has been found. Consequently, we 
are lacking a basis on which to form a critical judgment of six- 
teenth century sacred oratory. To Zummaraga is attributed the 
distinctive quality of being able to move his hearers, and no one 
who has read his writings can doubt the truth of the assertion. 

Among the orators of this period particular mention is made of 
the Franciscan Provincial, Fray Francisco de Bustamente, to 
whom, about the middle of the century, was usually entrusted the 
task of preaching sermons on great feast days and special occa- 
sions. Cervantes Salazar calls him a distinguished orator, and says 
that the churches were too small to hold the people whenever he 
preached. The Mexicans listened to him with great eagerness; 
and deservedly so, because ^Te taught with clearness, abounded 
in charm, and deeply stirred his audience. Of the first Jesuits, 
Father Pedro Sanchez, the Provincial, and Father Diego Lopez 
were outstanding orators. I am of the opinion that the catechetical 
or doctrinal sermons were plain and simple, as the subject-matter 
demanded, and that the panegyrics conformed, as ordinarily hap- 
pens, to the variance in personal literary taste. 

There is no doubt that the basis of Sacred Eloquence is The- 
ology, — the most important, the most honored, and the most prose- 
cuted’ study of those times. In the limited society of Canon Law 
and Scholastic Philosophy, Theology had to walk hand m hand. 

“In his “Historia Critica de la Literatura y de las Ciencias en Mexico,” 
(1885) Cap. 2, Senor Pimentel gives a critical evaluation of the books of 
Gonzalez de Eslava. 
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The most illustrious names of the sixteenth century we find on the 
roll of those sciences. Many of the missionaries were profound 
theologians and canonists. They had need to be, because the in- 
volved questions which continually arose on the occasion of the 
marriage or baptism of the Indians were so numerous that, in the 
words of a contemporary Religious, “they exceeded the number 
of cases which all the professors of Theology and Canon Law had 
written about.” 

The French Franciscan, Fray Focher, was for forty years the 
oracle of New Spain. To him all the Religious and seculars came 
in their doubts. To all he gave a solution, writing at times a small 
treatise on the matter in question. Thus he wrote a great deal. 
But only one little work, “Itinerarium Catholicum,”^® was printed. 
Almost all the rest of his writings are lost in so far as Mexico is 
concerned. Fray Pedro de Agurto, a Mexican, and an alumnus 
of the University of Mexico, and afterwards Bishop of Cebu, 
in the Philippines, wrote a learned treatise, which is still in print. 
The purpose of the treatise is to prove that the Sacraments of Holy 
Eucharist and Extreme Unction should be administered to the 
Indians. 

Of the Spaniard, Fray Bartolome de Ledesma, Bishop of Oajaca, 
we still have in print an extensive tract, written in Latin, which 
treats of the Sacraments of the Church.^^ The “Speculum Con- 
jugiorum”^^ of Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, which was reprinted 
in Europe, was of great help to the missionaries. 

Innumerable theological works were written both within the six- 
teenth century and in the first years of the seventeenth century. 
As nearly all of them were in manuscript, they have been lost. 
When one calls tO' mind that during the sixteenth century the first 
three councils of the Church in Mexico were held, the decrees of 
the last of which are still in force, one readily understands that 
Mexico did not suffer from a dearth of theologians and canonists. 
Nor was there, on the other hand, a scarcity of written reports, 
opinions, and dissertations for the study of the laws of those 
learned assemblies. How it grieves us to state that Mexico in 

“The “Itinerarium Catholicum” was printed in octavo form in Seville in 
1574. In the “Codice Francisano” (1889), I published an opusculum of 
Father Focher, and gave information concerning his writings. 

Ut was published in 1573. It is described in “Bibliografia Mexicana” del 
Siglo XVI, p. 187. 

“Described in “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, p. 139. The work 
was printed in 1566. 

“Vide “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, p. 67. 
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our day has lost all of those works ! They are preserved with great 
care in San Francisco, California, formerly a Mexican province, 
but now irreparably lost to Mexico. We saw something of Schol- 
astic Philosophy in the writings of Fray de la Veracruz. I must 
now add that the Spanish Jesuit, Antonio Rubio, who received the 
doctorate from the University of Mexico, wrote and taught in 
Mexico his “Curso de Filosofia.” The work was printed several 
times in Europe. His “Logica Mexicana,” (so called because it 
was written in Mexico), was, on the approbation of the king, de- 
clared the exclusive textbook in the University of Alcala. 

Not as a theologian, not as a philosopher, not as a canonist, 
although he was not a stranger to these sciences, must we regard 
our illustrious first bishop. Fray Zumarraga. Despite the fact 
that he hid his originality under the humble disguise of a com- 
piler of doctrinal tracts, it is as an ascetic and a moralist, a noble, 
profound, persuasive, and useful writer, that v/e can embellish these 
pages with his name. We should like to see all of his work re- 
printed. Our presses would be honored in the accomplishment of 
so meritorious an undertaking. 

In Civil Law nothing notably original is found. Many fruit- 
less efforts had been made in various parts of the world to make 
order out of the chaos of the legislation for the Indies. To Mex- 
ico belongs the glory of having printed the first collection of ce- 
dulas. This collection is known from the name of its compiler, 
Vasco de Puga, who was an oidor in Mexico.^® 

In a few sentences I wish to call attention to some other writings, 
which, though not touching upon literature directly, help to com- 
plete the picture of education I have attempted to paint. If I 
speak of medicine, my excuse is that that science was taught in the 
University of Mexico. In Mexico, medicine had illustrious repre- 
sentatives. Confining myself wholly to what these men wrote, 
I shall mention Dr. Cristobal Mendez, who published in Jaen, in 
1553, a book entitled “Del Ejercicio y de sus provechos” ; Dr. 
Pedrarias de Benavides, the author of “Secretos de Chirugia’’ 
(Valladolid, 1567) ; Dr. Bravo, who in 1570 published from the 
presses of Pedro Ocharte Lopez his “Opera Medicinalia” the 
Augustinian, Eray Agustin Ear fan, the first Mexican who pub- 
lished “Tratado de Medicina.” The book went through four edi- 

“Printed in 1563. Described in “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, 
p. 124. 

^Vide op. cit. p. 157. 
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tions.^^ The lay Brother, Alonso Lopez de Hinojosos, who pub- 
lished two Mexican editions of “Suma y Recopilacion de Ciru- 
jia.”^^ I have said that I would speak only of writers. But it 
is not possible to pass over the name of the kindly physician, Pedro 
Lopez. He founded the hospitals of San Juan de Dios, and San 
Lazaro, and also the first home for foundlings in Mexico City. 

Physician also was Dr. Cardenas. His “Problemas y Secretos 
Maravillosos de las Indias,” which came fromi the press of Pedro 
Ocharte in 1591, is rather a book of “Cuestiones Naturales.^^ If 
one speaks of medicine, one must not be silent about the famous 
Dr. Hernandez, who wrote, at the command of Philip II, his 
celebrated “Historia Natural de la Nueva Espana.” Philip II 
sent the geographer, Dominguez, to draw a map of the new land, 
either because he was not acquainted with the maps made by the 
Barcelonian Juanoto Duran, or because he was not satisfied with 
them. Philip also ordered him to give complete statistics of these 
vast dominions. This notable work no nation has ever equaled. 
The part which treats of America, and of which I have the price- 
less original, is one of the most important documents for the his- 
tory of the New World. One least expects to find in the Audi- 
encia of Mexico anyone who would write about the art of war. 
The oidor Don Diego Garcia de Palacio, a member of the Audi- 
encia, published in 1583 from the press of Pedro Ocharte his in- 
teresting “Dialogos Militares.“^ The Instruccion Nautica by the 
same oidor (1587), is one of the authorities of the famous “Dic- 
cionario del a Real Academia.”^® 

The light-hearted and generous Mexican cavalier, Juan Suarez 
de Peralta, the son of a Conquistador, who was admitted to all 
the doings of the Mexican nobility, and who was very fond of 
horses and equestrian sports, wrote a book, which, after a sleep 
of three centuries among the archives, was printed in 1878 under 
the title, “Noticias Historicas de la Nueva Espana.” It is not so 
much a history as an account of events both past and contemporary. 
The book, though written carelessly and with little regard to style, 
is exciting, and, above all, interesting, and important. This book 
makes us understand as no other book does, the society of the six- 
teenth century and the life of our ancestors. The author was an 
eye-witness of most of the events which he describes, and about 

“1579; 1592; 1604; 1610; op. cit. pp. 230; 336. 

“Vide op. cit. pp. 230; 233 ; 407. 

“Vide op. cit. p. 239. 

“Vide op. cit., p. 241. 

“Vide op. cit., p. 325. 
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them he gives details of which, heretofore, we knew nothing. 
Peralta throws special light on the conspiracy of the Marques del 
Valle. Having gone back to Spain, and being carried off by his 
love for horses, he wrote “Tratado de la Caballeria de la jineta y 
brida.” The book was published in Seville in 1580. He left un- 
published his interesting “Libro de Albeiteria,” which he wrote in 
Mexican style. It is preserved in the “Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid.” 

When we come to the linguistic and historical works which we 
owe to the sixteenth century, an immense field is opened up. 
The missionaries on their arrival in New Spain found themselves 
face to face with a language entirely unknown to the people of 
the Old World. As they advanced in their apostolic labors, they 
discerned, to their sorrow, that this land, on which the curse of 
Babel seemed to have fallen very heavily, was full of diverse 
languages, of all forms and structures. Some of the languages 
were polished; others were barbarous. Of them there were no 
interpreters, nor teachers, nor books ; and for the majority of the 
languages no cultured people who spoke them. That difficulty was 
sufficient to frighten the most intrepid spirit. For the missionaries, 
however, there was nothing in the world that could dim the fire 
of charity that burned within them. They waged a gigantic 
battle against this hundred-headed monster, and conquered him. 
Today, the study of a group of languages, or of only one language, 
raises to the sky the fame of a philologist, who almost always 
works in a field that has been well cultivated by preceding in- 
vestigators. In the sixteenth century the missionaries in Mexico 
had to learn, or, better, divine, the languages from their very be- 
ginning. One missionary mastered five or six of those languages 
that were without analogy, without common relationship, without 
a known alphabet; in a word, that lacked everything that could 
lessen the task of learning them. Today, such studies are made, 
for the most part, in the quiet and peace of one’s library. Then 
they were made in the fields, in the forests, on the highways, in 
the open air, in the midst of the labors of the apostolate, in hunger, 
and in watchfulness, and in nakedness. 

The missionaries did not undertake such serious studies to 
gain renown. They did not compare the languages philologically ; 
they did not discuss them in a scientific manner; they wanted to 
adjust them all to the rule and measure of Latin. They went 
straight to the heart of practical utility to make themselves 
understood by the natives, and they laid deep a solid foundation 
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on which they could build a magnificent edifice. The linguistic 
section of our literature is one of those which most honor it, 
despite the fact that we know but a small part of it. Innumerable 
are the writings which remained unpublished, whether from lack 
of means to pay the cost of printing, or from the fact that many 
of these writings were translations of the Sacred Text which were 
not allowed to be placed in the hands of the people. 

Father Olmos is a notable example of the unfortunate lot which 
awaited many of those writers. It is believed that he knew several 
languages of the Chicliimecs, because he lived among them for a 
long time. It is certain that he wrote, not counting other books, 
grammars and dictionaries, of the Mexican, Huastecan, and Toto- 
nocan languages. Of such important works there has survived only 
the “Gramatica Mexicana,” which, after travelling around for more 
than three centuries in public and private libraries, was, at last, 
saved in the exquisite edition published, not in Mexico, but in 
Paris, in 1875. In a history of Mexican Literature the place of 
honor belongs rightly to those books on the indigenous languages 
which are so greatly esteemed and studied today in foreign coun- 
tries. Here we can do no more than mention the chief books, — 
only those which were published in Mexico during the sixteenth 
century. 

X 

The First Authors in the Vernacular 

There is some doubt today as to who was the first to write in 
the Mexican language. It is believed that not many years had 
passed after the Spanish Conquest before the missionaries wrote 
Doctrinas in the language. The first “Doctrina,” however, of 
which there is now half-way certainty, is that which, in 1539, 
Zumarraga ordered to be printed.^'^ In 1546 Zumarraga also 
printed at his own expense the “Doctrina”, which was written by 
the illustrious Fray Alonso de Molina.^^ He devoted himself to 
the study of Mexican, which he had already learned through 
association with the Indians. Molina, who was a Franciscan, was 
the principal teacher and interpreter of the Franciscans. Although 
he suffered many reverses, he had the good fortune of seeing 
printed and reprinted a large number of his works. Among them 
were two or three “Doctrinas,” two “Confesonarios” (reprinted), 
and the famous “Vocabulario Mexicano,” which, after having 

^^Vide op. cit., p. 1. 

“®Vide op. cit., p. 16. 
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been printed in Mexico in 1555 and 1571, was printed in an 
admirable edition in Leipsig in 1880.“^ Two or three times Pedro 
de Gante printed his “Doctrina Mexicana.”^® The “Doctrinas”^^ 
of the Dominican, Fray Domingo, and of the Augustinian, Fray 
Juan de la Anunciacion have also been found. Of the remarkable 
Sahagun we have the “Psalmodia Christiana,” a collection of 
psalms or songs for the Indian feast days. The purpose of this 
collection was to do away with the songs of the ancient idolatry 
Padre Gaona published his “Coloquios de la paz y tranquilidad del 
Alma,” which, according to his contemporaries, is noted for the 
purity of its language.^^ We have also a copious collection of 
“Sermones,” written in Mexican by the Augustinian, Fray Juan 
de la Anunciacion.^^ In the last year of the sixteenth century the 
prolific Writer Fray Juan Bautista, a Franciscan, began the series 
of his publication in the Mexican language, which he continued 
during the opening years of the seventeenth century.^® 

It is believed that during the sixteenth century no book was 
published in the difficult Otomi language. This belief is founded 
on the fact that no one has made mention of any such book. Not 
long ago, however, a happy discovery brought to light the 
“Doctrina” of Fray Melchor de Fargas, in Spanish, Mexican, and 
Otomi.®® 

Fray Maturino Gilbert, a Frenchman, was for the Tarascan 
language what Fray Molina was for the Mexican. He has left us 
a “Cartilla,” a “Gramatica,” two “Tesoros Espirituales” (each 
different), an enormous “Dialogo de Doctrina,” which is an 
amazing piece of work, and a double “Vocabulario.” In addition 
to these, he wrote for the College of Tlatelolco a “Gramatica 
Latina,”®'^ which I have seen in print. In the Tarascan language 
Fray Juan Bautista de Langunas published “Arte,” “Diccionario 
breve”®® and other works; Fray Juan de Medina has given us an 
extensive “Doctrinalis Fidei.”®® 


"“Vide op. cit., pp. 13, 61, 129, 179, 217-223. 

"“Vide op. cit., pp. 23, 32. 

“Vide op. cit., pp. 130, 403. 

""Same p. 247. 

®"P. 237. 

®"P. 214. 

""Vide op. cit., pp. 349, 353. 

""P. 211. 

""Pp. 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 205. 

""Op. cit. p. 188. 

"®P. 216. Dr. Nicholas Leon of Morelia found the second volume of this 
■work. 
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Nor was there a dearth of writers in the Mistecan language. 
Besides the two “Doctrinas”^® in two different dialects which the 
indefatigable missionary, Fray Benito Fernandez published, we 
have the “Gramatica”^^ of P. Reyes, and the very rare “Vocabul- 
ario”^^ compiled by Fray Francisco de Alvarado. It was not 
known until recently that there had been a writer in the Chuchona 
language, — a language that belongs to the Mistec family. In a 
bundle of old papers that were used for wrapping purposes, was 
found the “Doctrina”^^ of Fray Bartolome Roldan, an author 
hitherto totally unknown. How many other works will be found 
in similar places ? 

In the Zapotecan language. Bishop Feria of Oajaca pub- 
lished a “Doctrina” and P. Cordoba his “Arte y Vocabu- 
lario.”^® In Huasteca there exists the “Doctrinas”^® of the 
Fathers Guevara and Cruz. Nor did the missionaries neglect the 
languages of the Southern provinces. To the presses of Mexico 
came the “Doctrina Utlateca” of Bishop Marroquin, of Guatemala; 
grammars of the various languages of Guatemala,^'^ which were 
compiled by Fray Francisco Zepeda; “Arte y Vocabulario” of 
Fray Luis de Villalpando, which was written in the Maya 
language.^® Before the close of the sixteenth century there had 
been printed books in eight or ten indigenous languages, and there 
were in circulation dictionaries in five languages ; Mexican, Taras- 
can, Mistecan, Zapotecan, and Mayan. Afterwards, for almost 
two centuries, religious zeal continued to produce fruits, both in 
the languages mentioned above, and in many others. It is a fact 
worthy of great consideration that there exists no work of this 
kind whose author is not an ecclesiastic. 

This long and dry list of books may be wearisome to many. 
It comprises, however, only some of the books printed in Mexico 
during the sixteenth century. For the honor of our printing 
presses, let it be said that, in the sixteenth century, works written 
in the various native languages were not sent to Spain for publica- 
tion. They were written in Mexico, and here they were printed. 


"“P. 147. 

"P. 338. 

"'P. 341. 

"®P. 234. 

"“Vide op. cit., p. 141. 

'Tp. 223, 228, 406. 

^®Pp. 29, 183. 

""Pp. 68, 121, 122. 

^®Not a single copy of the works of Villalpando exists today. That they 
were printed seems undeniable. 
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In these days of culture, we have not printed a single one in 
Mexico.^® If Mexico in our day has gained any glory from these 
books, it has come to us from foreign lands. In the books with 
which we are dealing the authors did not always limit themselves 
to linguistics. Some of these books aid, in a way, the study of 
history. For example, we find in the preface to “Arte Mistica” 
of P. Reyes, various bits of information about the ancient customs 
of the Mistecs. In the “Arte Zapoteca,” written by P. Cordoba we 
have all that we now know of the calendar of the nation. In the 
“Sermonario Mexicano” of Fray Juan Bautista, published in 1606, 
there are interesting data about our primitive literary history. 
The “Confessionarios” also give us facts of no small importance 
about customs and superstitions. 

As soon as the noise of arms had ceased, and the Gospel had 
begun to be preached, some of the missionaries, realizing that a 
knowledge of Indian customs would be of great help in the con- 
version of the Indians, and moved by an enlightened inquisitive- 
ness, devoted themselves to the study of Indian antiquities. They 
discovered that the Aztecs preserved the memory of past events 
by means of songs and hieroglyphic paintings, many of which, for 
diverse reasons, were then missing. The missionaries tried to get 
the natives to show them the existing hieroglyphic paintings, and 
to have them make new ones out of the memories which they 
preserved, so that the natives could give to the missionaries an 
explanation of all these paintings in accordance with the informa- 
tion which had been handed from one generation to another. The 
missionaries also questioned the old men; they compared the 
testimony given by these men, and drew therefrom what they 
deemed more probable or nearer the truth. 

Of the written interpretations of the hieroglyphic paintings 
which are still preserved, the most remarkable is the “Codice 
histdrico-administrativo” known as the “Mendoza Cddice,” be- 
cause the Viceroy Mendoza ordered it both to be painted and in- 
terpreted. If we prescind from these written interpretations, the 
first writer on aft'airs distinctly Indian is the famous Franciscan 
Fray Toribio de Motolinia. He was one of the first twelve 
Franciscans who came to New Spain. As an author he is 
decidedly original, and his “Historia de los Indios de Nueve 
Espana” charms by its freshness and simplicity. Free from the 
heavy digressions which frequently disfigure other writings of the 

"Since these words were written, several works in the native language 
have been published in Mexico. 
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sixteenth century, Motolinia has in his books nothing that is 
wearisome nor beside the point. He did not write a history of the 
ancient Indians in the strict sense of the word. He gives us 
information about their religion and customs, and concludes with 
the story of their conversion, and the life of the first Franciscan 
prelate.®® Fray Motolinia was a great admirer of the beauties of 
nature. To enjoy them he took laborious journeys. His joy in 
writing about this new land results in very beautiful descriptions.®^ 
Aztec astronomy and cosmogony occupy a large part of this un- 
published work. Men of science regard it as an historical docu- 
ment of the greatest importance. This work I now have, and I 
purpose to put it in print before long. 

Father Olmos, as untiring a missionary as he was a prolific 
writer, collected historical narratives and reduced them to an 
orderly form. His work, however, has not been found, and we 
have of it only what other writers incorporated into their own 
writings. After the era of the early missionaries, historical re- 
search and studies were not prosecuted. About the year 1570 
renewed interest was aroused in them. Father Tovar, a Tezcocan, 
under orders from the Viceroy Enrique, collected the paintings 
of Mexico, Tezcoco and Tula. He had the old Indians interpret 
them, and upon their interpretations he built up the ancient history 
of the Mexicans. Don Jose Maria Vigil®^ in 1878 published this 
work under the title “Codice Ramirez.” Father Duran, a Mexican, 
and seemingly a Mestizo, got hold of the “Codice,” augmented it 
considerably, and gave it to the world under the title “Historia de 
las Indias de Nueva Espana.” This colossal work was not pub- 
lished again until 1867-1880. The model for this edition was a 
magnificent copy which I brought from Spain. Eather Acosta, S.J., 
who came to Mexico in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
made good use of Tovar’s “Codice Ramirez” in the preparation of 
his own work, “Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias.” Tezozo- 
moc, and indigene, used the “Codice Ramirez” as the basis for his 
“Cronica Mexicana,” which he wrote toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. The “Cronica Mexicana” was published some time 
ago in London. It was printed for the first time in Mexico by D. 
Jose Maria Vigil. Another native, Munoz Camargo, had written 

““Collecion de documentos para la Historia de Mexico.” (1858) Vol. 1. 

®^This work of Motolinia I printed in its entirety for the first time. An- 
other unpublished edition exists, very similar to the first, containing many 
notable suppressions and additions. 

®^Vide “Bibliografia del Sr. Zumarraga, p. 263, and “Codice Franciscano,” 
p. 279. 
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some time previous tO' the appearance of the “Cronica Mexicana” 
an “Historia” of his native city, Tlaxcala. A considerable frag- 
ment of this work, wretchedly printed, has come down to us, and 
a new edition is being prepared.®^ It is not our purpose to speak 
of other writings of the natives. Many of them have disappeared, 
and the others are so brief that it is impossible to judge their 
importance. 

About the year 1580 there appears the leading author on all 
Indian questions. Father Sahagun. His writings are an in- 
exhaustible mine of information. His intimacy with the natives, 
to whom he consecrated his whole life, and the love which they had 
for him, made it possible for Sahagun to acquire knowledge that 
was hidden from others. His writings embrace every subject: 
ancient history, laws, customs, religion, rites, even natural history, 
and the history of medicine such as the Indians understood it. 
Nor did he omit the conquest by the Spaniards. It is a pity that 
this work repels by its dryness, and that it is weakened by 
lengthy digressions wholly foreign to the subject he is treating. 

Toward the close of the century. Fray Jeronimo de Mendieta, 
a Franciscan, took up the work left off by the early missionaries. 
In 1596 he wrote his “Historia Eclesiastica Indiana,” which I 
published in 1870. In it he gives, along with an account of the 
ancient customs of the Indians, the history of the evangelization 
of the Indians. By no means is the least valuable part of his 
work that which he gives to the biographies of the Franciscans 
who preceded him. Somewhat unscrupulous he seems to be in 
making use of earlier writings. In his work one finds whole 
pages taken from Motolinia, Olmos, and Sahagun. More ex- 
tensive, painstaking and presumptive than Motolinia, Mendieta, 
though worthy of highest esteem, is a less original writer. At 
every step he reveals his impetuous character, which stands out 
most prominently in his correspondence, of which only one letter 
has been published.^^. Nevertheless, he inspires great respect and 
esteem because of his virtues and the zeal he displays toward the 
Indians. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century two notorious 
historians appear, both of whom were born in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: Torqueniada, a Spaniard, and Ixtlilxochitl, a Tezcocan. The 

®®It was published in 1892. 

1866 I printed many of his letters in “Cartas de Religiosos”; in 1899, 
in “Codice Franciscano” ; and in the two volumes entitled “Codice Mendieta” 
(1892). 
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former assembled in his voluminous “Monarquia Indiana” all that 
he knew of history, both ancient and contemporary. Without the 
least bashfulness (I do not know if at times deceitfully), he took 
copiously from writings of the early friars. From Mendieta in 
particular he stole his material. Unfortunately, he enlarged his 
work, to its great detriment, with interminable and untimely 
digressions and moral reflections. Torquemada has preserved for 
us the substance and even the text of some writings that have been 
lost, and he injected into them a great deal of himself. In every 
case it is better for one not to have recourse to Torquemada, but 
to go directly to what we have today of the books which he used. 

Ixtlilxochitl, a descendant of the kings of Tezcoco, devoted him- 
self to writing pro domo sua, extolling the lost glories of the 
Tezcocan monarchy. Unfeigned exaggeration prevails on every 
page, and the work is untrustworthy. Fie wrote a great deal, 
coming back again and again to the same subject. Hence, these 
ponderous writings enjoy such a confusion and a disorder that 
one, with the greatest effort, can scarcely make head or tail out 
of them. Pomar, a contemporary of Ixtlilxochitl, wrote for the 
“Estadisticas” of Philip II, a “Relacion de Tezcoco,” which is 
very valuable.^® 

The “Cartas” of the Conquistador Cortes, although they are a 
precious historical document, can not be regarded as history. On 
the other hand, it is impossible not to make mention of the in- 
comparable chronicle of the soldier, Bernal Diaz. We still have 
from the sixteenth century the “Historia” of the province of the 
Dominicans in Mexico. It is the first of the chronicles of the 
Religious Orders in Mexico which are so important for general 
history. Among them the “Historia” of the Dominicans is note- 
worthy for its accuracy. Its author. Archbishop Davila Padilla, 
who was born and raised in Mexico, is a proof that the Creoles 
were not systematically denied advancement in their profession. 

When their merits became known, they never failed to be re- 
warded. Padilla went to Rome and to Madrid. He was the 
preacher of Philip HI, and afterwards became the Archbishop of 
Santo Domingo in the Isla Espahola. His “Historia” went » 

through three European editions. 

The history of Spain likewise was enriched by a Mexican of the ^ 

sixteenth century. D. Diego de Villalobos, the son of D. Pedro 
de Villalobos, oidor of Mexico, made his studies in the Colegio 

“I have published it in the volume which I entitled “Pomar y Zurita” 

( 1891 ). 
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Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo. He went to Europe, where 
he followed the military profession. He distinguished himself, 

^ fighting first in Flanders, against the Dutch, and, later, as a 

captain in the cavalry, against the French. While on his way to 
Spain to receive an inheritance, he was captured on the sea by 
^ the Dutch. Though he succeeded in gaining his liberty, he was 

unsuccessful in his efforts to have returned to him a manuscript 
of a work he had written. As a consequence, he was forced to 
write the entire work over again, from memory and a few notes. 
After he had arrived in Spain, he published in 1612, in Madrid, 
this second work, under the title “Comentarios de lo sucedido en 
los Paises Bajos desde el Ano 1594 hasta el de 1598.”^® His son 
Simon, born in Spain, was also a writer. From him we have a 
treatise on Jurisprudence. 

XI 

The Nascent Mexican Literature 

In the relatively short time of about seventy years there were 
in Mexico, among this new people, writers on every subject. 
Many of these writers, it is true, were born in Spain. As a 
result of this fact there are those who judge them foreign to our 
literature. I think that we can rightly consider as our own the 
Spaniards that came from Spain as mere children, for they were 
raised and educated in Mexico. They are, in no sense, foreigners, 
because both peoples were then part of one great nation. The 
question arises ; Why did the Creoles, endowed with such bril- 
liant minds, that gave promise of great things, not realize this 
promise to the full? 

Among the several reasons that may be given as the cause of 
the phenomenon, the first is that to which Dr. Cardenas witnesses : 
“The want of perseverance and constancy in carrying out what 
had been begun.” This lack of perseverance and constancy was 
characteristic of the Mexicans in the sixteenth century, and still 
is characteristic of them. Their intellectual keenness turned them 
j by choice, as we have already remarked, to poetry, which, as a 

rule, does not demand the long and laborious efforts, so little 
suited both to our character and to our climate. Our character 
and our climate are conducive to a passing interest in things, more 
< than to continuous, private study. To be just, however, we must 

recognize that many, overcoming their natural inclinations, (Dr. 

®®The book was printed in Madrid In 1876, and forms the sixth volume 
of “Libro de Antano.” 
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Cardenas admits the same thing), undertook and completed 
arduous studies. What was most wanting in the Creoles was 
an enthusiasm for writing, and this was not without cause. 
Mexico, while offering many advantages to those following a 
literary career, presented, at the same time, serious difficulties. 

The generality of mankind looks for notoriety and wealth. To 
both of these the literary profession leads by a two-fold way. 
Literature brings fame to a writer, and, at the same time, enables 
him to make a living. Secondly, it obtains for the writer public 
positions of honor and gain. In Mexico the acquiring of fame by 
writing was not an easy thing. As a matter of fact, there were 
many printing presses ; but the lack of funds and the scarcity and 
high cost of paper prevented the authors from publishing, with the 
exception of small books and textbooks for which there was a 
definite demand, only those works whose cost of publication was 
looked after by some powerful Maecenas. The writers, in search 
of less expensive printing, used to send their manuscripts to Spain. 
Oftentimes, the manuscripts and the money to cover the expenses 
of publication were lost. In every case the sending of manuscripts 
and money to Spain was fraught with many dangers, and the 
author had to entrust to some one in Spain the task of proof- 
reading. 

On the other hand, the nascent Mexican literature could not 
compete with the hardy, centuries-old literature of Spain. Spain 
had reached the peak of her literary glory. On every subject she 
had most authoritative books, which left little hope to the writers 
across the sea of distinguishing themselves in the same fields. 
Books from Spain came in sufficient quantities, and the situation 
in the sixteenth century was very similar to that which prevails 
today. The abundance and cheapness of foreign books take from 
us the desire and the need of writing others. To the writers in 
Mexico there remained not even the recourse to translations. 
Foreign literatures, written for the most part in the particular 
language of the individual countries, were known either not at all 
or very little. Spanish, the native language, and Latin, the lan- 
guage of the sciences, were as well-known in Spain as in Mexico. 
Hence, the literary profession did not offer any chance of success. 
It is a great deal to ask a man to work hard, to spend his time and 
his money, to the end that he acquire neither fame for himself nor 
honor for the people; in a word, that his writing remain known. 
A book that does not sell is of no benefit to the world of letters. 

It is worthy of note that most of the writings in the sixteenth 
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century were produced by the friars. They were certain of their 
daily bread, and, because they were friars, they were obliged, so 
to speak, to write for the good of souls or for the renown of their 
Order. Occasionally obedience intervened to prevent them from 
writing. The friars, in the publication of books which generally 
were very necessary, could count upon the powerful aid of their 
Order, of friends of the Order, of some bishops, and even of the 
civil authorities. 

For many years the Creoles were not admitted into the monas- 
tic Orders. They earned their living by teaching or in business 
and employments which left them very little time for writing 
books which would have no patronage. The Creoles, however, 
gave proof of what they could do, had they found themselves in 
more favorable circumstances. As is always the case in colonies 
and in provinces, no matter how flourishing they may be, there was 
no public for those who were seeking fame. Consequently, these 
men went to* the large cities of Europe. The illustrious Ruiz de 
Alarcon, who was born in the sixteenth century, and who was a 
product of our schools, from which he was graduated, would never 
have developed his powerful dramatic ability if he had spent his 
life in Mexico. He went to Spain, and, having come into close 
contact with the great minds of the Court of the Philips, gained 
for himself an honorable place among the major Spanish drama- 
tists. 

The educated Spaniards, who, as a rule, came from Spain, pro- 
vided with the best governmental jobs, stirred up terrible rivalry 
among the Creoles. The language of both was Spanish; their 
studies were the same; their government was identical. Hence, 
the advantages which the natives, on account of their special abil- 
ity in the affairs of their native land, have over the foreigners, did 
not exist in the case of the Creoles. On the contrary, the Span- 
iards, being nearer the source of employment, obtained govern- 
ment positions sooner than the Creoles, and with less effort. It 
was much easier to demonstrate one’s ability in the Court itself, 
than in distant Mexico. Even for those from Spain, the business 
of office seeking was most distressing.®’^ For the Creoles it was 
little less than impossible. In general, the Creoles had to be con- 
tent with the inferior positions which the viceroys handed out to 
them. Contemporary writers are witnesses of the fact that the 
Creoles, lacking hope of advancement in their respective careers, 

^■^0:1 this point one can read the satiric “Carta de los Catariberas” of Dr. 
Eugenio Salazar. 
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became discouraged in their studies. There were, notwithstanding, 
many who gained high positions, especially in the Church. As a 
rule, they advanced to their high offices only when they went to 
Spain, and there gave proof of their learning. These instances 
would have been more frequent, had the means of communication 
between Spain and Mexico been less difficult. Under existing 
conditions, only with great difficulty did the ability of a Creole 
come to the knowledge of the Government in Spain. As a result, 
it was seldom rewarded. 

Before concluding this essay, it may be well to give a rapid 
glance at the progress of the Spanish language in Mexico.^® The 
Conquistadores were in large measure from Andalucia and Extre- 
madura. Not only did they bring the Spanish language, but they 
brought the provincialisms of Andalucia and Extremadura, which 
we still preserve in the Spanish spoken in Mexico. Out of these 
arose the faulty pronunciation of certain letters, from which no 
one in Mexico is wholly exempt. The compulsory daily inter- 
course with the natives, and the extensiveness with which the 
Creoles used the Mexican language, introduced into the Spanish 
of daily conversation many Mexican words, particularly words 
to designate objects for which there was no Spanish equivalent. 
In the different provinces of Mexico, different native languages 
were spoken. From these native languages words were also 
taken, though in lesser number. The result was that among the 
provincialisms which in the mother-tongue were considered Mexi- 
can provincialisms, there were others which were peculiar to cer- 
tain regions of Mexico, and were unknown in Mexico City. 

The written language followed the same advance that it did in 
Spain. Simple, pure, and grave, at first ; later, though not always 
elegant, it took on early in Mexico a shade of affectation which 
passed over into the language of conversation. Dr. Cardenas 
testifies to this fact in his praise of the expressions ”hien limadas 
y sacadas de puntoC which the Creoles use, and which were, in 
reality, only conceited and labored phrases. In this fertile field 
the Jesuits, who had brought with them something of that affecta- 
tion, began to work. In rhetoric, in oratory, in literary contests, 
and in constantly stimulating the Creoles to vie in quickness of 
intellect, rather than in depth of thought, the Jesuits exaggerated 
the importance of the Creoles who found this path so pleasant and 
so agreeable. As a consequence, their intellectual prowess was con- 

“The study of the Spanish language is the principal purpose of the Acad- 
emia Mexicana Correspondiente de la Real Academia. 
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verted into subtlety and depravity of good taste, for the latter had 
not been sufficiently strengthened by the study of the ancient 
classics. 

Gradually this contagion extended, and it was already begin- 
ning to make itself felt in some of the verses of Eslava. With 
encouragement from Spain it grew apace, and in the seventeenth 
century gave us an infinity of Gongoristic poets, along with an his- 
torian such as P. Burgoa. In the eighteenth century it gave us a 
Cabrera, accompanied by a flock of unreadable versifiers and 
pompous preachers. These preachers exercised no economy in 
their extravagance, and gave expression to the absurdities that 
passed through their mind. In this they conformed to the Mexi- 
can code of grandiloquence which Fray Martin de San Antonio 
y Morena compiled in his astonishing “Construccion Predicable y 
Predicacion Construida,” published in Mexico in 1735. If by 
pompous preachers we mean, in the description given of them by 
Padre Isla, ignorant men who without calling and learning rashly 
assumed the office of the Holy Ghost, then, in all justice, we must 
admit that our sacred orators, despite all their extravagances, do 
not belong to this category. In general they were priests of fine 
intellect and vast learning, who dragged along by the bad example 
and blind applause of the people, dissipated their intellectual gifts 
in literary excesses. 

As in Spain, so in Mexico, a restoration finally came. Lan- 
guage, however, on emerging from the torments which it had suf- 
fered for so long a time, had lost its strength and vigor. Its 
prose stumbled along, and its poetry was dull and prosaic. 

In bringing this imperfect sketch to a close, I suggest that the 
history of Mexico, whether it be civil, ecclesiastical or 
literary, should occupy our attention. What is foreign, we 
should leave to the foreigners, who know so well how to give 
a good account of it. We should busy ourselves with that which 
is our own, and which many despise simply because they are un- 
acquainted with it. Above all should we interest ourselves in the 
sixteenth century, — a century as calumniated as it is worthy to be 
known. A complete and impartial history of sixteenth century 
Mexico would be a most meritorious work. The sixteenth cen- 
tury offers to any one an incomparable field in which to display his 
talents. The great events which it witnessed, the remarkable men 
who flourished in it, present almost inexhaustible material for a 
story of the deepest political, religious, philosophical, social, and 
dramatic interest. That story, at times, would have all the charm 
of a novel. 
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